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OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE 

• To bring into national focus the complex problems of young 
people who are displaced by the changing economy in rural 
areas; who drop out of school and join the swelling ranks of 
the untrained, unemployed, and insecure youth in both rural and 
urban communities; and who account for a sizeable proportion 
of the juvenile delinquency cases in both rural and urban areas. 

• To define the nature and dimensions of the problem at the grass- 
roots levels in the rural areas; and bring together facts and 
statistics now available and some not now extant, regarding the 
rates of school dropouts, juvenile delinquency, unemployment, 
underemployment, and inadequacy of educational and training 
opportunities. 

• To develop through the findings of the National Conference on 
Problems of Rural Youth in a Changing Environment new 
programs for the development of the potential of rural youth, 
the lack of which has deprived the Nation of the talents and 
abilities of thousands of young people. 

• To encourage and stimulate state and local application of the 
Conference findings: by the publication and wide distribution 
of the background papers and the Conference report and by 
consistent followup and stimulation of coordinated and coopera- 
tive efforts by all disciplines, organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with rural youth to meet the needs identified by the 
Conference. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The National Committee for Children and Youth convened the 
first National Conference on the Problems of Rural Youth in a Chang- 
ing Environment for the purpose of making a serious and searching 
analysis of a situation that demands attention and action. This Confer- 
ence was held at the Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
September 22-25, 1963, and it drew 520 participants from 48 states, 
the Virgin Islands, and several foreign countries. Those who partici- 
pated in the Conference were invited because of their close association 
with rural youth and their involvement with programs and policies that 
affect the development and future of these young people. 

In May of 1961, the National Committee for Children and Youth 
held the Conference on Unemployed, Out-of-School Youth in Urban 
areas.(l) All through the months of preparation for that Confer- 
ence and throughout the Conference itself, we became increasingly 
aware that many of the problems we were discussing had their roots 
in rural America. Even before we convened that Conference on urban 
youth, we knew we must turn the spotlight of concern on children and 
youth bom and reared on the farms and in the rural areas of our coun- 
try. Soon these problems will be enlarged by growing, sprawling sub- 
urbia, which will produce youth not identified definitely with either 
rural or urban areas. 

Youth in rural areas are the unwitting victims of a vanishing way 
of life. The purpose of this Conference on Problems of Rural Youth in 
a Changing Environment was to determine the best possible courses of 
action that can be taken to prepare young people growing up in a rural 
environment to adjust and to compete in a changing society. We are 
dealing with problems close to the source of a contemporary social up- 
heaval— the intensified shift from an agrarian to an industrial society. 

-^Qie 1961 conference on urban youth dealt with visible numbers of 
unemployid^out-of-school youth concentrated in the big cities. While 
the Conference Ob' Problems of Rural Youth faced a much less visible 

(1) Social Dynamite: The Report of the Conference on Unemployed, 
Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas, available from the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, 1145 - 19th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036, $2.00 postpaid. 




problem and a much less explosive one in terms of concentration of 
numbers, the lack of visibility and concentration made our work more 
difficult. 

We can no longer ignore the fact that although rural America is 
changing, and migration to urban centers is increasing, we are not yet 
providing in the rural areas the kinds of programs, the guidance, coun- 
seling, education and training many of these rural young people will 
need. 

The city with its many attractions has; always been a magnet for 
young people seeking their fortunes. But now that attraction is sending 
people of all ages, not just the young, to the cities not just in response 
to what the city has to offer but as a reaction to the lack of opportuni- 
ties on the land. We must work to see that the urban centers are geared 
to help and absorb the new arrivals, especially the young. 

With the state committees for children and youth, the national vol- 
untary organizations, and the Federal agencies, the National Committee 
for Children and Youth works to serve in the best interests of the young 
generation. In convening this Conference, the NCCY, as the successor 
organization to the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, was carrying out several of its main objectives, namely: to fol- 
low up reco mm endations of the 1960 White House Conference, to focus 
attention on emerging problems as they affect children and youth, and 
to bring together groups and individuals concerned with the young and 
the conditions that influence their environment. 

This we did at the National Conference on Problems of Rural 
Youth in a Changing Environment. The program was well worked 
out by Dr. Edward W. Aiton, Director of Extension Service, University 
of Maryland, Chairman of the Conference Planning Committee, and the 
experienced and knowledgable committee members from a broad variety 
of fields concerned with rural youth. We had authoritative speakers. 
Twenty workgroups gave those with specialized interests opportunities 
to learn and to inform. Instructive background papers (2) were de- 
veloped by leaders in their respective fields. We had the viewpoints of 
adults and of young people themselves. An impressive resume of find- 
ings was compiled by Dr. Russell G. Mawby of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. A course of future action was charted by Dr. Paul A. Miller, 
President of West Virginia University and Associate Chairman of the 
Conference. 



(2) Rural Youth in Crisis: Facts, Myths, and Social Change. Confer- 
ence background papers published by U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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This Conference was enriched by a special contribution by Mr. 
Winthrop Rockefeller, Chairman of the Conference, through his making 
available “A Study of the Problems, Attitudes and Aspirations of Rural 
Youth,” a survey prepared for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund by Elmo 
Roper and Associates. It was Mr. Rockefeller’s idea that a good start- 
ing point was to find out what young people themselves think about 
their problems in a changing environment. This Conference Report 
includes Mr. Rockefeller’s keynote address, “Let’s Listen to Youth,” 
(Page 15) and a summary and interpretation of the Roper report 
(Page 25). 

The Conference was made possible through financial support of: 
The Office of Manpower, Automation and Training of the 
U..S. Department of Labor 

'The Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 

Consumers Cooperative Association 
American Vocational Association 

Contributions of staff and services were received from the Eco- 
nomic Research Service and Federal Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association. The Oklahoma Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Children and Youth and its executive secretary, Mrs. Calvin 
Newsom, assisted the staff of NCCY in making local arrangements. 
We are also grateful for the gracious hospitality shown us by Dr. Oliver 
S. Willham, President of Oklahoma State University and his staff. 

As a result of the Conference, the information we have assembled, 
the interest generated, and the aftermath of followup activities, we have 
gained a better understanding of the problems and are better equipped 
to focus widspread attention on needed action and to motivate forces 
that will help this Nation’s rural young people meet the challenges of a 
Changing Environment . 

Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr., Chairman 
National Committee for Children and Youth 
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CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 



This first National Conference on the Problems of Rural Youth in 
a r anging Environment is unique because of special efforts made to 
get the viewpoints of youth, as well as those of adults, as to what the 

problems are and how they might be handled. 

The medical researcher seeking the causes of cancer deals with 
cells that have no words. The nuclear physicist seeking a “breakthrough” 
works with inanimate formulae that cannot say, “You’ve got the wrong 
combination.” Chemicals can talk back to a mistaken scientist by 
blowing up but his is the job to figure out why. Man has built mto 
his complicated machines warning devices, such as whistles, red lights, 
shutdowns, to indicate that something is awry, but so far not even the 

most advanced computer can discuss it. 

Admittedly this is over-simplification, but it portrays graphically 
the advantage that those who deal with people have in trying to help 
the human race with its problems and efforts in adjustment and achieve- 
ment. People can talk! This Conference was called for the purpose 
of interchange of ideas, discussions, and to hear from leaders in their 
respective fields. That is a well-known pattern. But what makes the 
findings of this Conference different is that the subject put under the 
microscope, young people, specifically rural young people, had an 
unusual opportunity to speak out. And they did! 



Youth Speaks 

This is due to the conviction of Winthrop Rockefeller that what 
youth itself thinks is basic to an adult approach to the problems of rural 
yo un g people in a chan g ing environment. When Mr. Rockefeller under- 
took his commitment as Chairman of the Conference, he had in mind 
the theme of his keynote address, “Let’s Listen to Youth,” because 
“youth wants to be heard.” 

But how to give youth an opportunity to express itself? One way 
in this modern age is through public opinion surveys. It was determined 
that it would be possible to frame questions to youth that would bring 
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significant answers. Thus this Conference has benefited by Mr. Rocke- 
feller making available A Study of the Problems, Attitudes and Aspira- 
tions of Rural Youth, a nationwide sampling survey prepared for the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund by Elmo Roper and Associates. It is be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind, and it is one of the most comprehen- 
sive. An analysis of this study by Dr. William Osborne, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, follows Mr. Rockefeller’s keynote address in the next 
section of this report. 

The intent of this study was that young people should have the 
opportunity to talk frankly about their hopes and plans for jobs and 
careers, their aims and ambitions, and their feelings about the world 
today and of tomorrow in which they must live their adult lives. They 
were encouraged to discuss frankly their attitudes toward their parents 
and other adults, and toward friends in their own age groups. And since 
they are the ones being taught, what kind of a job do they think their 
schools are doing? Their attitudes toward law enforcement, moral 
standards, and home discipline were sought. Throughout the study, 
questions were so phrased as to elicit from the young people suggestions 
or opinions on how they think their problems might be handled. 

Mr. Rockefeller drew upon the “raw findings” and the tabulated 
and analyzed results obtained in the survey for his keynote address, 
“Let’s Listen to Youth.” Thus, he finds that today’s young people — 
by and large — are literate, intelligent, and vibrant with a courageous 
response to life. They are challenged by an ever-changing environment 
that farxeeedsany thing which confronted past generations. “Our young 
people are not frightened by this challenge! They are anxious to 
grapple with it,” he said. 

Mr. Rockefeller delighted in the spunk of those who said they 
would rather be self-employed than work for the government or a big 
corporation. He applauded their appreciation of education, training, 
and hard work as ways to get ahead today. As was to be expected, 
he said, a scattering of answers reflected the attitude that one must 
know “the right person” to get to the top. He noted that there is a 
bit of true philosophy in the reply given by one youngster who said, 
“I guess if you’re not easy to get along with, you won’t get along very 
well.” 

In regard to law enforcement and basic morals, however, Mr. 
Rockefeller said he was somewhat disappointed in some of the responses 
which reflected a certain lack of focus on the part of youth in these 
respects. He said it would be blindness not to recognize that a . per- 
centage of young people are rebellious and frustrated, and he added 
that it is well that professional experts are dealing in specialized ways 



with this small percentage of youth. Then he challenged the adults in 
his audience: 

I believe you will agree with me that the adult world, whether lay 
or professional, has been derelict in its definitions of principle and 
conduct. 

To Mr. Rockefeller, it seemed that those who are directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with the problems of youth, whether rural or urban — 
and interestingly enough the study shows they are not greatly different 
— should keep in touch with those who have successfully made the 
transition from adolescence to adulthood. “First, the high percentage 
of Ihese will give us confidence, and secondly, their successful examples 
will strengthen our ability to help the deviant.” 

The keynote speaker urged that we anticipate the needs of youth 
— rural and urban — in these changing and exciting times, and tailor 
our community activities to aid them in their development on a realistic, 
sensitive, and meaningful basis. Our role as adults requires our own 
adjustment to new mores. As Mr. Rockefeller said: 

It seems to me that perhaps the great challenge of this Confer- 
ence is really this: our own capacity to evaluate ourselves in terms 
of our responsibilities to youth. We can take attitudes toward 
young people, but do we truly know what is in their hearts? 

It could not be expected that a gathering of more than 500 ex- 
perts in specialized fields — education, counseling, youth employment, 
vocational training, labor, management, farming, government — would 
all agree with his interpretations of the Rpper survey but there is no 
doubt they found them stimulating challenges to a reevaluation of their 
own ideas. 

The survey is dealt with at length later, but here are some high- 
lights: 

— the majority of young people are prepared to deal with frustra- 
tions and do not appear to give up if they find obstacles in their paths. 
The nuclear age is accepted in stride by the majority. 

— the inference can be drawn that many factors other than security 
influence youth in planning for employment or a career. Young people 
recognize the importance of brains, hard work, training and education, 
and personality to ensure advancement, and they recognize the responsi- 
bility an employee owes the boss. There is only a minority who want it 
made easy. 

— the clergy, parents, and teachers, in that order, led the field with 
both rural and urban youth of both sexes when asked to recommend an 
adult whom they believe understood their problems. This should be of 
particular interest to leaders of youth groups. 
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— when asked whom they would consult about a personal problem, 
about half of rural and urban youth replied, “My parents.” The clergy 
was second, but with only 15 percent of the rural and 14 percent of 
the urban respondents. If responses to this question are granted validity, 
teachers, guidance counselors, coaches, even the family doctor, might 
well ponder their standing in the opinion of youth as personal consul- 
tants. 

— when asked if they think the moral standards of young people 
in their early twenties today are generally higher or generally lower 
than the standards people now in their forties had when they were that 
age, the largest percentage said “lower.” The lesser percentage who think 
standards higher attributed the reason to education. 

— asked for examples of things adults are inclined to call juvenile 
delinquency, but which young people don’t think should be so termed, 
the largest percentage mentioned fast driving and hotrodding. As for 
examples of what might constitute the beginning of juvenile delinquency, 
stealing was mentioned by the largest percentage. 

— asked to gauge the speed wtih which the government is moving 
to ensure civil rights for Negroes and other minority groups, the largest 
percentage, 30 percent of both rural arid urban youth, said “about 
right” in comparison to “much too slowly” or “much too fast.” 

The conferees had the opportunity of listening to youth during a 
panel discussion, “As Youth Sees It,” in which three young women and 
four young men appraised the problems of rural youth in a changing 
environment. This panel was moderated by Miss Lois M. Clark, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Assistant Director of Rural Services, National Education 
Association. The young people represented white, Negro, and Indian 
racial groups and a variety of backgrounds and viewpoints. 

According to the panel, one big problem today for youth who 
want to farm is raising the capital needed for land and machinery — 
which is “not easy to come by” in the words of one. All stressed the 
need for training and education, both for those who intend to stay on 
the land and those migrating to towns. They want more and better 
guidance and counseling in rural schools that they may learn of job 
opportunities and prepare for them. Several said the problem was com- 
plicated by parents who either are indifferent to their children getting 
an education or who “push too hard.” In general, the rural youngsters 
believe their upbringing develops responsibility and self-reliance. Sev- 
eral saw farming as an enjoyable and satisfying way of life. One girl 
said that since she moved into a college dormitory what she missed most 
was walking in the country and seeing the beauty of things. “This is 
something the kids in the city miss.” 



The Values of Growing up in a Rural Area 

The values of growing up in a rural environment were emphasized 
by two adults at the opening session of the Conference when the par- 
ticipants were welcomed by •Governor Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma 
and Dr. Oliver S. Willham, president of the Oklahoma State University. 
Both Governor Bellmon and Dr. Willham have rural backgrounds 
and are proud of it. 

“I feel strongly that our country has become great partly because 
we have been a rural nation and many of our leaders have grown up 
in our rural areas able to develop their characteristics of self-re ance 
without the stresses and strains that go with city living,” said Governor 
Bellmon. 

The Governor praised the record of Oklahoma’s rural boys and 
girls in 4-H Club programs and in the Future Farmers of America. 
He said many leaders in these youth groups have gone on to become 
leaders in adult life in many fields of business and in many different 
professions. “The background they have had in farming, on the ranches, 
and in their school training has certainly contributed toward their later 

success.” 

The Governor called attention to the State’s institutions of higher 
learning particularly Oklahoma State Tech which offers technical train- 
ing to all who would benefit from it. 

Dr. Willham said, “Let us not forget that our foundation in this 
country is a rural foundation.” To this past rural America, much is 
owed that must be preserved in a way that it can be just as effective 
in the future as it has been in the past. 

“In doing so, there is one thing that I hope we never lose: the 
fact that adversity is an asset, not a liability. Adversity helps to breed 
character in individuals and in organizations,” he said. 

Dr. W illham expressed confidence in today’s youth when he said, 
“We have a wonderful group of young people at every one of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning . . . better young people than we were back 
44 years ago when I was a student at this University.” 

He said these young people must be helped to mature intellectually 
so they will not only be able to make a living but will know how to 
live and appreciate the finer things of life. Also they must mature 
emotionally and ethically. 

The spiritual side of ourselves must be developed along with the 
material. We will have an easier time solving our problems m 
this wonderful new, challenging, and changing environment it we 
have matured in all three respects. 
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Education and Training 

Education! Training! Those were the key words sounded repeat- 
edly and emphatically by prominent government officials who recounted 
the efforts being made by the Federal government to meet the needs 
of rural youth in a changing environment. 

Samuel V. Merrick, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
for Legislative Affairs, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
in his address, Perspectives on Rural Youth and Employment, said the 
predicament of rural youngsters, inadequately prepared to compete for 
nonfarm employment, is more serious than that of urban youth. Such 
youth face a choice of underemployment — a marginal existence on the 
farm or movement to urban areas for uncertain employment. 

Rural youth who do not migrate have found that higher levels 
of education and training are needed for many of the available farm or 
farm-related jobs because of the changes taking place in American agri- 
culture, Mr. Merrick said. 

The field of agribusiness, economic activities peripheral to agricul- 
ture, is expected to provide increasing employment opportunities, but 
here, too, technical and professional knowledge as well as basic infor- 
mation are required, he continued. 

The movement of rural young people to areas of better job oppor- 
tunities can be worthwhile, if they have the skills to match growing 
demands in urban centers for better educated and well-trained em- 
ployees, he said, but added a word of warning! A recent study by the 
Department of Labor on worker mobility showed that 8 million per- 
sons changed jobs in 1961. Such a high turnover points to the danger 
of having just one skill. 

Mr. Merrick said unemployment data shows that youth, rural 
and urban, are not finding their place in the labor force. He added, 
“The full impact of youth unemployment is yet to come. Preparations 
to meet it should be underway now, for our lead time to make pro- 
vision is rapidly growing shorter.” 

If Department of Labor predictions are correct that only about 
10 percent of rural youth coming of age in the 1960’s can make a 
living farming, then many thousands of farm youth must be prepared 
for nonfarm work. Superimposed on this huge task is the additional 
burden of integrating into the Nation’s life and culture the rural non- 
white — largely Negro — youth who are struggling for job equality and 
stability. 

He said that those in government concerned with the problems 
caused by population and technological changes are fully aware of the 
magnitude of the needs to be met and the efforts that must be made. 
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He pointed to the expanded vocational education legislation recently 
passed, the amended Manpower Development and Training Act, and 
other helpful proposals which are pending. 

He told his audience that “undoubtedly solutions to these pressing 
needs are closer when people like you from towns and communities 
throughout the Nation assemble in a Conference, such as this, gather 
facts, alert people to existing problems, and join together in helping 
our Nation’s youth.” 

In his address, Education: the Best Farm Program of All, Dr. A. 
Turley Mace, Director of the Office of Rural Areas Development, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., likewise emphasized 
schooling. 

Dr. Mace said rural youth must learn the technical skills that go 
with automated farming, the skills required in agriculturally related 
occupations, or the skills needed for business or industry. “If they 
don’t learn, it may not only be that they will be fef©&d4o take low-pay 
jobs, it will probably mean that they will be unemployed.” 

To adequately learn these technical skills and to properly take 
their place in society, rural youth must have the highest type of basic 
education. The attainment of these levels of education will not be easy. 
For many, Federal, state, and local assistance will be necessary. 

Dr. Mace said the problems of rural America will not be solved 
by rural America alone. Excessive migration from rural areas is not 
the answer. Nor is too rapid growth good for the cities. “Urban and 
rural problems, alike, will be alleviated if we slow the migration and 
stem the decline of rural areas.” 

Thus it is better to create noncrop activities where rural folks now 
live than for them to migrate to urban areas that are ill-prepared to 
employ them, Dr. Mace maintained. Agriculture-based industries, 
timber-based industries, rural outdoor recreational enterprises for city 
people, and as much nonagricultural industry as can be developed — 
this is what rural America needs. ' 

Due to the American farmers’ phenomenal efficiency, food in the 
< United States costs less real money, less of the city man’s salary, 
than in any other country, Dr. Mace noted. High among the reasons 
for this production proficiency is education, such as the programs of 
the Extension Service, the Vocational Agricultural Training Program, 
the Farmers Home Administration, the 4-H Clubs, as well as the basic 
education courses in the schools. 

Dr. Mace said the U. S. Department of Agriculture through its 
Rural Areas Development programs is trying to help by encouraging 
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the organization of citizens’ committees in rural counties to do some- 
thing about their local problems, and to see that they know *he aid 
available to them through the Department of Agriculture as well as 
through other Federal departments and agencies. 

But if we are to challenge rural youth of today to build strong 
rural and nonrural areas tomorrow, the education goal must be 
reached. This is the reason why today education is the most im- 
portant farm program. In fact, it always has been. 

Rural Youth and Economic Progress was discussed by Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary for Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, and also Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Peterson said: 

The farms have lost three million jobs since 1947. This demands 
that all of us — educators, parents, representatives of management 
and labor, and government officials, both local and national, face 
the challenge of developing action programs to expand job oppor- 
tunities in every community, both rural and urban, and thus 
strengthen the economy. 

The current agricultural revolution is similar to the industrial revo- 
lution in that it demands change in the customary ways of working, a 
reevaluation of land use, and of long held traditions and customs, she 
pointed out. 

As we look back on the industrial revolution, we realize how thor- 
oughly accepted now are shorter hours of work, better working 
conditions, and a decent minimum wage for many people. Almost 
forgotten is how hard many people worked to get those advances. 

The industrial revolution resulted in greater buying power for the 
workers, Mrs. Peterson said. This has gone back into the economy, 
expanding the strength and greatness of America. Today’s rural prob- 
lems merit the same diligence in finding answers that will give the rural 
dweller dignity and maintain the Nation’s prosperity. 

To accomplish this, the speaker said, there are several things to 
be done: the most pressing meed is for adequate education and train- 
ing, vocational courses must be reassessed and geared to realistic job 
opportunities, additional guidance and counseling services must be of- 
fered, all discrimination in schools must end, attention must be given 
to the problems of migrant workers and their children, and increased 
safety protection extended to workers in agriculture. 

She then recounted some of the Federal programs now underway 
aimed at promoting job opportunities and delineated the role that could 
be played by volunteers. She recognized that only through the efforts 
of such organizations as the National Committee for Children and 
Youth — with its dedicated spirit and tenacity of purpose — combined 
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with private and public initiative at all levels, that we can hope to find 
workable solutions. 



Mrs. Peterson concluded by stating: 

We in the Nation have always been able to solve our problems— and 
we can solve today’s problems, too. I challenge you, the leaders 
in your communities: Let us battle unemployment, poverty, ignor- 
ance, injustice, and apathy. 

Captain William E. Anderson, consultant to the President and staff 
director of the President’s Study Group on a National Service Corps, 
said the proposed corps would not be a youth program as such, but 
that youth, and certainly rural youth, would be of prime concern. 

Captain Anderson, speaking on Rural Youth and the Proposed 
National Service Corps, said, “We are living in an era of planned prog- 
ress.” Examples of such planned progress are the fight against cancer 
and the forward-looking business man who charts his course. Has me 
time come for planned progress in dealing with social factors m this 

country? . . . 

He said that planned progress in meeting the problems of youtn, 

just as in science, technology, and economics, requires innovation mid 
experimentation. He maintained that fresh and bold new approaches 
must be tried that beneficial courses of action may be selected at the 



earliest possible time. . . . . 

He said he believed that the National Service Corps might be such 

a step as it is a fresh new approach, an innovation, and is experimen- 
tal. It is based on me idea that there is a great reservoir of idealistic 
and able Americans who want to participate in a domestic people-to- 
people program to help the 40 million people in this country who hve 

below the poverty line help themselves. 

Programs directed toward eliminating the causes of human dis- 
tress can be built on the part-time volunteer efforts of citizens in their 
communities, he continued. “The catalyst which we hope will bring 
about this more massive American volunteer effort is a modest-sized 
corps of men and women of all ages, asked to give a year or two of their 
lives in dedicated service in areas of great need here at home. 



Fulfilling Our, Own Faith 

Highlighting the Conference banquet was the address by Brooks Hays, 
Special Assistant to President John F. Kennedy for Federal-State Rela- 
tions and Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations. ~ A 
Baptist lay leader, a college trustee, and a former U. S. Representative 
from Arkansas, Mr. Hays enlivened the evening session with wit, philos- 
ophy, and a warm feeling for his fellow man. 
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He told his audience he wanted to speak from the heart and with- 
out a manuscript “because I would rather reminisce and give you what 
the titled suggested: Some White House Reflections on the Problems of 
Rural Youth ” The product of a rural environment himself, Mr. Hays 
talked about the faith “that we of the rural community, and all those in- 
terested in rural leadership,” can have in the United States, in its demo- 
cratic institutions and processes, in the resources of religion, and in the 
values inherent in a rural culture. He had warning words for urbanites 
who ignore the needs of country folks and he admonished the latter to 
remember that the “new population in our cities are really our own peo- 
ple” — rural cousins forced to move to the cities. 

He urged a resurgence of patriotism, a reverence for the Federal 
government as well as for state and local governments, and a rededica- 
tion to the principle of equitable distribution of the economic wealth 
of the land and of political power. The urban population must recog- 
nize the inequities in income and the injustices imposed upon the rural 
people of our country and the latter must acknowledge that some old 
patterns of political life do not fit this age of urbanization. 

Mr. Hays called upon the audience to exert positive leadership so 
that the doors of opportunity are opened to all young people without 
regard for race, religion, or rural or urban residence. He declared that 
we must not allow the adversities that seem to plague us, such as 
shrinking farm income and loss of physical resources, to discourage us 
from husbanding our human resources. In his judgment, those who sit 
in places of power will respond to appeals, will work to eliminate the 
blight that has touched many of our rural communities, and will assist 
all America, city and countryside, to advance into a happier day. 

In closing, Mr. Hays said, “I go back to Washington heartened by 
the things I have seen accomplished in Stillwater, Oklahoma, in this 
meeting of dedicated rural leaders.” 

Meeting Needs of Special Youth 

For Conference participants with specialized interests, seven top- 
ical meetings were conducted by authorities in their respective fields. 
Time was given to question-and-answers and to an exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 

In the session on The Outlook for Low-Income Youth in Rural 
Areas, Dr. Lewis W. Jones, Department of Psychology, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, summed up the subject by saying that the out- 
look “is not, at this time, optimistic.” One reason for this is the rela- 
tively inferior education low-income rural youth are getting, he said. 
Another is the absence of those social services including health f linty 



settlement houses, and psychiatric help that are taken for granted in 

the cities. . 

The prospect likewise is dismal, and for somewhat the same rea- 
sons, for Spanish-American youth, it was learned from the talk by 
Professor Horacio Ulibarri, New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, on The Spanish-Speaking Youth: From the Farm 
to the City. In addition these young people get little encouragement 
from their parents, for whom life is hard, nor from the community.. 

Because the Indians have not been as vocal or as well organized 
as other minorities, they have not been given the attention they warrant, 
Dr. Robert A. Roessel, Jr., Director, Indian Education Center, Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Arizona, told the meeting in A Future for 
Indian Youth in Rural Areas. Indian leaders increasingly look to edu- 
cation as the means by which to solve their people’s problems. Also 
needed are programs in recreation, adult education, and community 
improvement. 

Dr. Howard Rosen, Deputy Assistant for Manpower Research, 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., in discussing Research Possibilities under 
Title 1 of the Manpower Development and Training Act, hoped that 
among the Conference participants would be qualified experts interested 
in submitting projects in research— and following through. 

Among areas needing additional research, he said, were: 

What proportion of the “hard core” unemployed originated in 
rural areas and were not adequately educated for urban employment? 
What kinds of skills and training do rural movers have? Is too much 
mobility a mistake? Is too little unwise? How should occupational in- 
formation for rural youth be expanded and improved? How can the 
Public Employment Service give better labor market information to 
rural youth and adults? What is the level of manpower utilization in 
rural areas? How can the quality of rural high school education be 
improved? Who should bear the cost of training young persons, many 
of whom will move out of the area where they received this training? 

Dr. Stafford L. Warren, Special Assistant to the President for 
Mental Retardation, Washington, D. C., in speaking on The Implemen- 
tation in Rural Areas of the Presidents Program on Mental Retardation, 
said the problems of coordinating — even of establishing such special 
programs plus needed welfare and supportive programs, in rural areas, 
can be difficult. 

The problems of transportation and communicatin are factors, he 
said. Unless parents and the local school systems are in sympathetic 
contact, the retarded adolescent in need of help may not get it. These 
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youngsters, at a most critical time in their lives, may not be able, or 
willing, to make the effort to get adequate training for a useful job. 

Edgar W. Brewer, Director, Program Development, Lane County 
Youth Study Project, Eugene, Oregon, gave pointers on Organizing a 
Program for Delinquency Prevention and Treatment in a Rural Area, 
and said many of the techniques are basic to setting up programs to 
cope with a wide variety of other social problems. 

It is essential to identify the problems, and then set up a system- 
atized approach, “a frame of reference,” in order to avoid just gather- 
ing random facts. Since boards of directors or committees are usually 
composed of representatives of varied community interests, the mem- 
bers must learn to understand each other’s language and overcome the 
bias that stems from individual disciplines. 

One characteristic of such boards, as with this Conference, is that 
they may be a middle-age, middle-income group. It is important to be 
aware of this. Also in considering rural problems it should be recog- 
nized that generally people who have had the education and experience 
in agencies and organizations either come from an urban background 
or have acquired an urban outlook. This should be offset by involve- 
ment of people who truly represent rural life. 

With Mrs. Ora Goitein, Women’s Affairs Attache, Embassy of 
Israel, Washington, D. C., as commentator, A Boy Named Ami — A 
Documentary Film on Israeli Youth in Rural Areas, was shown to 
illustrate the story of “Youth Immigration.” 

Mrs. Goitein related that since 1934, when calls first went out to 
save Jewish children, first from Germany, and later from Arab coun- 
tries, 100,000 youngsters from 74 lands were taken to Israel. She said 
that the task of integrating children from so many cultures, ranging 
from the almost primitive to the highest form of Western civilization, 
was a task of great magnitude. 1ms has been accomplished without 
losing sight of the importance of each child as an individual with 
individual needs and problems, she said. 

Prologue to Action 

The conferees got down to business in 20 workgroups under the 
leadership of authorities in the areas of discussion. They met in one 
morning session and in two afternoon sessions. 

Dr. Russell G. Mawby, Assistant Director of Extension, Michigan 
State University, ably reviewed for the closing Conference session more 
than 250 specific recommendations that came out of the workgroups. 
In a resume, entitled In Step Together, Dr. Mawby identified ten main 
directives for action: 
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1. Increase awareness of the problems of rural youth 

2. Mobilize the rural community for action 

3. Strengthen the schools 

4. Initiate and expand related educational programs 

5. Im prove programs in guidance and counseling 

6. Expand opportunities for employment 

7. Provide necessary community services 

8. Foster moral and spiritual values 

9. Assist in adjustment to urban living 
10. Conduct appropriate research 



He characterized the days the conferees spent together as stimulat- 
ing, informative, and productive. But he warned that what was accom- 
plished will only become meaningful when the concerns clarified a 
the Conference are reflected in action programs that will better X e 
lives of rural youth. As he expressed it: “The real test lies ahead— 



Guidelines for the Future 



The responsibility for taking a broad view of the Conference’s pur- 
poses and accomplishments and summarizing them into Guidelines and 
New Meanings was assigned to Dr. Paul A. Miller, President of West 
Virginia University, and Associate Chairman of the Conference. 



In an inspiring address which brought the closing session audience 
to its feet in spontaneous acclamation, Dr. Miller called attention to the 
paradox that exists in our society. 



in spite of more than a century of large scale public and private 

investment in agriculture and rural life, in spite of several armies 
of technical personnel organized about a host of special 
terests, in spite of one of the most highly organized parts of Amer- 
ican life, we continue to experience persistently chrome symptoms 
of disorder in rural life— relatively lower incomes per family, in- 
stitutional services commonly below the standard which our society 
has come to expect, a not infrequent pattern of retreat from the 
rapidly changing times, and a certain brittleness about mobility. 



He held it important to discover the reasons why this paradox 
persists, for within these reasons will be found the uniqueness of the 
rural case and the fundamental insights and guidelines for future work. 

First, the agricultural case demonstrates how a ponderous emphasis 
on the technological side may leave in its wake the most serious of unin- 
tended results affecting community values and institutions. 
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Dr. Miller termed it heartening that the Conference should under- 
take to redress the historic imbalance in rural life between physical and 
capital rsources on one hand and human resources on the other. It 
long has been clear that all of these resources must develop together 
and in balance. 

Second, it is necessary to recognize that the so-called “agricultural 
revolution” is as much an organizational revolution as it is technological. 
There is no other sector in our society in which such complex agree- 
ments have emerged between the various levels of government, between 
institutions of higher learning and the special interests and action aims 
of public and private agencies, between national goals and grassroots 
creeds, and between the dominant interests of rural people in legisla- 
tive representation and political strategy. 

Such agreements and arrangements produced the awesome effi- 
ciency of American agriculture, but the ponderousness of this organiza- 
tion, when historic agrarian bases are being washed away, tends to 
sustain old forms and hopes of the rural community, permits the means 
frequently to determine the ends, and discourages new approachees 
and adventuresome risks. 

Third, although the agrarian community has developed an insatia- 
ble hunger for agricultural technology, it has been resistant to experi- 
mentation and planned change for community institutions. The clinging 
to the small rural school district, for example, is a block to sizeable 
economies. 

Dr. Miller said that much of what was discussed at the Conference 
could not apply exclusively to rural youth, although they do have spe- 
cific problems. For example, he believed, many rural young people are 
acquiring skills and work habits that may not be realistic in terms of 
employment in or out of a rural community, and in fact may be oriented 
to jobs or occupations that are disappearing. The rural child may be 
relatively less aware of the nonfarm world and its opportunities. The 
odds suggest the rural child is destined to make a major move as he 
grows from youth to adulthood, and he may not be adequately equipped 
by training, education, and personality development. 

Dr. Miller outlined five guidelines from the Conference. 

1. Retain competent education personnel in rural communities. 

2. Provide more and better counseling services. 

3. Develop additional post-high school programs, including branch 
colleges of established universities, community colleges operated 
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by public school systems, state-supported extension centers, 
and privately sponsored two-year colleges. 

4. Reevaluate the concept of the rural community in terms of its 
relationship with county and possibly nearby town or city. 

5. Increase the flow of cultural experiences and impressions into 
the rural communities. 

Dr. Miller closed his address by summing up the Conference in 
these words: 

The 500 individuals who have been here represent perhaps the 
largest assembly ever brought together to review the rural sector 
exclusively in terms of human resources. Our effect upon the coun- 
try’s concern with the underdevelopment of youth can be unusually 
great if we are prepared to replicate at state, regional, and com- 
munity levels, what has taken place here. 

As we do so, I hope we remember that our present resources are 
by no means meager. They sometimes seem to be because we 
frequently fail to identify them or bring them together. As the 
problems of both rural and urban communities become more 
unspecialized and general, and the resources by which to solve 
them become more specialized and particular, those of us who are 
professional people must take the lead in perfecting interdiscipli- 
nary efforts. Otherwise, there never will be enough resourcs to do 
the large job we have before us. 

What brought us here was a common interest in helping young 
people understand and adjust to the challenging and dangerous 
circumstances of change in the modern world. As we offer what 
we have to give, we shall be helping them and ourselves, as 
Ortega y Gassett once put it, “to live at the level of our time.” 

If any one of us goes home without a more intelligent understand- 
ing of modern rural life, or without a more abiding awareness of 
the nature of American society, then the fault lies with us as indi- 
viduals and not with this provocatively planned and executed Con- 
ference. 
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Section II 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



LET’S LISTEN TO YOUTH 

by 

WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER 
Chairman of the Conference 



At a recent banquet given for me by my friends in Little Rock to 
celebrate my tenth anniversary in Arkansas, Dr. Marshall Steel, Presi- 
dent of Hendrix College, took note of the fact that although my academic 
achievements had been somewhat less than inspiring, my intetest in 
youth and its place in these complex and challenging days has been 
steadfast. 

Never have I been urged to take a leadership position in a field 
where in a sense I have felt less qualified, than serving as Chairman of 
this Conference. When I was invited to follow in the distinguished 
footsteps of Dr. James B. Conant, I made a hasty mental survey of 
any possible qualifications that would fit me for the job. 

True, under the definition of “rural” by the Census Bureau, I 
do live in a rural area. True, Mrs. Rockefeller and I have three teen- 
agers, two of whom have attended the public schools of Morrilton, 

Arkansas 

And so, because of my very real interest in youth and in educa- 
tion, I accepted with great humility the challenge to act as Conference 
Chairman. When I undertook this commitment, I had in the back 
of my mind the theme of my speech today, “Let’s Listen to Youth.” 

In order to carry out this theme, I turned to my good friend of 
many years, Elmo Roper, who conducts one of the nation’s leading 
public opinion surveys. I asked him if he thought it would be possible 
to frame questions to youth that would bring us significant answers. 
He was positive it could be done, and the survey was made. In the 
poll, 1 the majority of those between the ages of 16 and 23 who were 
quizzed were rural youth, but as a reference, a percentage of urban 
youth also was quizzed. It is fascinating to me to see how little variance 
is between these two categories of youth. 



1 A Study of the Problems, Attitudes and Aspirations of Rural Youth, prepared for 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, October 1963, by Elmo Roper and Associates. Re- 
sponses cited throughout the speech are quoted from the Study. Summary of the 
Study appears on page 26. 
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Participating in this conference are more than 200 “experts.” 
Each of these experts was sent the same questionnaire, with the re- 
quest that they respond to the questions as they thought youth would 
answer. I am grateful for their cooperation, but I am amazed, in some 
areas, at the contrasting replies. 

In one area this contrast is especially strong. The question was 
asked of youth, to whom would they turn when they had problems? 
Fifty-one percent of the young people expressed confidence in their 
parents as their best source of advice. The experts feel that the only 
authentic source of advice is in their particular field. Only one percent 
of the experts answered this question with “the parents.” 

But let’s get on with “Let’s Listen to Youth.” Jobs, to young 
people out of school, are as important and meaningful as they are 
to adults, but responsible jobs for youth are regrettably limited. When 
asked how they would meet this problem, youth gave the following 
answers: 

I’m a 17-year-old and I have problems just like all other 17-year- 
olds and like everybody else. I guess it’s up to me to solve my 
own problems like everybody else has to do. 

Young people do need jobs and they are quick to learn and could 
fit into almost any job. A simple training could place them in 
the technician jobs which are springing up all over the country, 
such as repairing radios, TV and other electronic devices, or main- 
tenance of machinery and autos. Those are jobs that are being 
held by few young people now. However, there is no formal 
system for training young people for these jobs at present. 

Young people should have plenty of temporary jobs planned 
ahead of time. In this way all young people could be placed 
because so often young people say they want a permanent job 
when really they want a summer job, and then they quit to go 
back to school. This hurts your chances when you really want 
a permanent job. They don’t trust or believe you. 

We are gathered here to discuss the problems of rural youth in 
changing times. What are the problems, and how long have they ex- 
isted? What have we done about them? How successful have we been, 
and how can we improve our batting average? What changes must 
we make, and how willing are we to listen to criticism of our efforts, 
and suggestions as to how we might improve? 

It seems to me that perhaps the great challenge of this confer- 
ence is really this: Our own capacity to evaluate ourselves in terms of 
our responsibilities to youth. We can take attitudes toward young peo- 
ple, but do we truly know what is in their hearts? 
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What delights me about youth is the spunk indicated in their 
answers to the question: “Why would you like to be self-employed 
rather than work for the government or a large corporation?” Listen 
to some of youth’s answers: 

I’m independent, or I’d like to be. 

I could do as I wanted to for a change. I’m of an independent 

nature. 

I don’t like to be pushed around by another person. 

I don’t like to take a lot of guff from another person. 

People should work hard because that’s the way people should 

live — the values they should live by. 

Are these the replies of rebellious youth — the mutterings of a 
tense generation? Or are these the aspirations of young persons, each 
as an individual, to be heard, to be someone, to find his place in the 
world? 

We must ask ourselves, “What is our definition of a young per- 
son? What is the place of youth in society?” 

Do we thoughtlessly estimate the child as an economic liability, 
or do we recognize youth as a rapidly transcending entity into an 
economic asset? Do we dignify the status of the child and the adoles- 
cent youth as a meaningful part of home and community life, or do 
we take the attitude that it is easier to do things ourselves than to take 
the necessary time and patience to train young persons and make them 
an essential part of the scheme of things? 

True, it can hardly be expected that adults will bat 1,000 per- 
cent in meeting the problem. But if we tried a little bit harder, maybe 
there would be less need for the countless and expensive agencies set 
up to deal with the small percentage of youth who represent our fail- 
ures. 

Today, young people by and large are literate, intelligent, vibrant 
with courageous response to life. They are challenged by an educa- 
tional experience that far exceeds anything which confronted past 
generations. 

Recently I heard two statements from people whom I feel com- 
petent to speak on the subject. The first statement was this, that fifty 
percent of the boys and girls in school today, before they reach retire- 
ment age, will be holding jobs that today do not exist. The second 
statement, which no doubt generates the first, is that there has been 
more scientific knowledge acquired since World War II than was at- 
tained in all the preceding centuries. 

But our young people are not frightened by this challenge. They 
are anxious to grapple with it. 
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Included in our questionnaire was the query, “What qualities do 
you feel that a young person must possess to get ahead today?” Listen 
to youth itself as it answers that question: 

If you have brains you can do anything you want to, if you apply 
yourself. 

Knowledge will be needed regardless of what you’re going to do. 

If a person has brains he can make himself a good politician — 
be wise for the situation at hand. 

I believe that nothing is really given to you. You have to work 
for everything. 

' You have to work hard to get what you want, and work hard 
to appreciate it. 

Nobody will get any place if he won’t work. The feeling of ac- 
complishment should make everyone want to work. 

I guess if you’re not easy to get along with, you won’t get along 
very well. 

There’s a bit of true philosophy in that last answer! 

As was to be expected, a scattering of the answers reflected the 
attitude that “you must know the right person,” but predominantly, 
the replies were similar to those quoted. I think these answers are 
commendable because they reflect the same qualities that originally 
made this country great — the same qualities that will maintain the 
strength of our Nation. 

In the questionnaire we were concerned not only about the at- 
titudes of youth toward jobs, but also about the impact on young 
people of the changing, difficult — perhaps even frightening — times. The 
question asked for youth’s reaction to present day problems. Listen 
to three of youth’s own answers, representing the majority of the re- 
plies: 

Now is the time of change, and although each age thinks of itself 
as marvelous, I feel we are standing on the brink of a break- 
through both in the humanities and the physical sciences. Also, 
since we’re in the middle of a revolution, I’d like to see how it 
comes out. 

Life to me is a great adventure. You don’t know what is com- 
ing up next. There is something new around every bend. The 
opportunities are almost unlimited for anyone who gets an edu- 
cation, but even for those who can’t go to college, the opportuni- 
ties are better now than ever before. 

There are so many opportunities to choose from. With free 
education up to the 12th grade and a little hard work, no one 
should have any trouble in being a success. 



Answers such as these give me a tremendous feeling of confidence 
in the future. Such words are heart-warming to a person like myself, 
who has survived two world wars, a major depression, and— shall we 
use the term — several controlled recessions. These answers rom you 
are expressions of confidence by individuals. They are expressions of 
confidence from young people who recognize that they, as mdividu s 
willing to work hard with the tools of education, can be producers, 
rather than risk being slaves of a socialistic system. Whether or not 
one likes the labels “liberal” or “conservative,” the fact is that youth 
is increasingly anxious to turn the fruits of its educational effort mto 
productive capacity — not rebellious, not subservient, but productive. 

As yet, the generation with which we are concerned is unscarred 
by the impact of major wars or major depressions. They are free to 
think for the future without emotional involvement, and, we can hope, 
in a way that has been matured by their study of history. 

Should not we, therefore, reevaluate our approaches to the prob- 
lems to which we today are addressing ourselves? Should not we be 
taking a more positive attitude? 

True, a percentage of youth thinks in terms of doom, and there- 
fore is perfectly willing to excuse behavior patterns which are not 
accepted by society— but this is a small percentage. Listen to these 
words from youth, which reflect the preponderance of their thought: 

I may be an optimist, but I believe people can build their own 
lives. I thinV that people have more sense than to wipe them- 
selves out. 

All these atom bomb explosives are filling the air with fragments 
Ant may cause disease. Sooner or later the bombs may fall on us 
?aus?Russia is getting pretty mad. We may have a 50-50 chance 
to survive. When it’s all over, I may be one of those left on the 
50-50 chance. Then we’ll start over. 

There is always danger. But I can’t give up because each day 
brings new opportunities. 

Sure there are possibilities of war. There is always the possibility 
and probably always will be, but we are moving ahead to a good 
future with lots of opportunities. 

Are we in our relationship to young people attuned to this basic 
feeling of optimism? Or are we permitting ourselves to be submerged 
in our concern for the infinitesimal percentage that we know to be 

unw illin gly rebellious or legally delinquent? 

Perhaps one of the major impressions gained from readmg this 

survey is the fact that youth wants to be heard. 
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Again, we come back to definitions. What is youth? Many of 
us gathered together here discount youth — I hope unintentionally. We 
discount youth — its ideas, its ambitions, and its place in our times — 
because it is a generation or more younger than we are. If we are fol- 
lowing this line of thinking, quite obviously we, too, have been cen- 
sured for our attitudes by older generations. Yet, if we take time to 
review our history, we find that young people were the leaders. They 
were the leaders of the American Revolution. Young people led the 
Industrial Revolution in our nation — and today it is the young people 
who are leading the Scientific Revolution. 

I am intrigued by a statement of John Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation. He says: 

The problem is to get a hearing for new ideas. And that means 
breaking through the crusty rigidity and stubborn complacency of 
the status quo. The ageing society develops elaborate defenses 
against new ideas — “mind-forged manacles,” in William Blake’s 
vivid phrase. 

I agree with John Gardner, and I must say that if we find youth 
to be disenchanted in any way, the basic cause may be the world in 
which we live. Perhaps this very status quo Mr. Gardner speaks of 
is one of their major problems. 

John Gardner takes an appropriately high-level attitude of philos- 
ophy in his comment. Let us relate the meaning of his observation to 
the day-by-day world in which we live. 

Youth wants to be heard, and — quite in contrast to what the 
“experts” think — in more than fifty-one percent of their replies they 
still feel that Mother and Dad are their basic sounding board. 

It may be that what has been written in so many national publi- 
cations has put Mother and Dad on the defensive. It may be that the 
“experts” have put us parents on the defensive because of the occa- 
sional deviate, and as a result, deprived many normal, adjusted young 
people of the affection, the confidence, the discipline and the security 
they need and v/ant, merely because of the anticipation of a possible 
skeleton in the closet. 

Listen to what youth itself has to say of the confidence young 
people have in their parents and families: 

Well, my parents have been around me 21 years, and they under- 
stand me. I can talk freely to them. 

I can talk over anything with my parents. 

Mainly because my parents told me to come to them with my 
problems, I have never needed the coach. 

My mother isn’t living and father doesn’t care too much about 
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us after mother died, so my sister is all I have to talk to. 

My dad first, and my brother at school. 

If I could take care of it myself, okay— after that, my parents. 

My parents know most about me, and they face most of the 
problems I have. They usually know the best solution. 

I guess everybody sort of looks up to their parents to help them. 

I feel like I can talk to my parents about any problem. They 
always taught me that way. 

They are the closest to me, and I trust my parents. 

My mother-in-law understands teenagers. She doesn’t boss you 
around. She helps you out and don’t criticize you or run you in 
the dirt. When we told her that we had to get married she just 
said, “That’s the way it is in life.” 

I don’t want to suggest for a moment that parents are perfect in 
the eyes of their children, or without faults. The parents who are 
gathered here today may find some of the view of youth on parents 
helpful, or at least thought-provoking. 

Parents don’t show enough love to their children, so the kids look 
for love somewhere else. 

The parents aren’t strict enough, though some are too strict. 
Look at the divorce rate of parents — the child is torn apart, and 
wants somebody to cling to. 

Not a tight enough rein is kept on the children by their parents. 
The parents don’t care about the children — they let them stay 
out all night. It stems from the wrong home atmosphere. If 
parents have low morals, the child is bound to, too. 

Lack of proper training in home. Too many working mothers 
who do not look after girls when they come in from school 
and show no interest in them. 

Parents give their kids too many liberties like staying out too 
late. 

Parents being too lenient or too strict. 

Parents being too busy, both out working, not paying enough at- 
tention to their children. 

Parents, most of the time, are never around when they are needed. 
The parents lack trust and interest in what the teenage couples 
are doing. When a couple goes steady and their parents don’t 
trust them, the kids are drawn close to each other for security. 

Parents pushing their children to be one of the crowd. 

When a girl and boy get too serious too young, many times they 
are taking revenge against life. Sometimes they want to hurt their 
parents. 
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Sometimes parents are too strict and the kids want to go against 
their will. In some cases parents are too liberal, and the kids get 
away with murder. You must draw a line. 

Parents do not keep up with their children, and do not teach them 
at any early age what is wrong. 

Because sometimes fathers don’t let the daughters have boy friends 
the girl can bring to the house, so the girl has to sneak off and 
have a boy friend without telling her parents. Once she stays 
from the house with secrets, she is in trouble. 

This seems to be an extraordinary collection of the thoughts of 
youth. I find their words tremendously provocative. 

The role of parents is. indeed difficult. On the one hand we 
represent the security which is all-important, but at the same time 
we are inadequate. Still, in terms of evolution of society — the society 
into which youth is rapidly growing and moving — we are an anchor. 
Obviously we have knowledge and understanding, even though this 
may seem to youth to be old-fashioned and unsophisticated. It may be 
that we have become selfish in our confusion — a confusion born of 
too much advice in terms of the exception rather than the rule. 

Regardless of scientific progress, human nature has not changed 
vastly. Love, affection, and understanding given at the right time are 
still fundamental in the avoidance of human problems. 

It is not my intention to stifle you with statistics. Up to now, 
I have been taking a rather positive, supportive attitude about youth 
and its future, and I think you will find that the survey bears out this 
position. 

However, I would be remiss were I not to point out the fact that, 
regarding law enforcement and basic morals, I have been somewhat 
disappointed that the young people have not expressed conclusively 
where they stand. Quite frankly, I had anticipated a less vacillating 
position in these areas. I am not suggesting that their responses reflect 
immorality or disregard for law, but I do suggest that the survey re- 
flects a certain lack of focus on the part of youth in these respects. 

I believe that you will agree with me that the adult v/orld, whether 
lay or professional, has been derelict in its definition of what we should 
do and what we should stand for. 

Up to this time I have put major emphasis on what youth thinks. 
I have devoted a good deal of time also to the role of the parents. 
This has seemed to be appropriate because, by and large, we have 
been talking about the vast majority of normal, happy, adjusted youth. 

Yet we would be blind indeed if we did not recognize that a 
percentage of our young people are not adjusted — ar6^ frustrated and 
rebellious. Thank goodness the professionals, the “experts” to whom 



1 have referred, are dealing in many ways with this relatively small 
proportion of our youth. Because of the very nature of their associa- 
tion, it is understandable that their particular concern is within the 
field in which you work. 

It seems to me that each of us who are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the problems of youth, whether rural or urban— and in- 
terestingly enough, they are not greatly different — should keep a hand 
on the pulse of those who have successfully made the transition from 
adolescence to adulthood. In the first place, the high percentage of 
these will give us confidence. Secondly, their successful example will 
very probably strengthen our ability to help the deviant. 

Those of us participating in this Conference are not cast as police- 
men. Rather, in a sense, we might be thought of as seeing-eye dogs. 
We have the opportunity to lead the way to a greater and more produc- 
tive use of human energy instead of forcing conformity with conditions 
that may turn out to be a dead-end street for youth. 

The challenge, it seems to me, is in our approach to what our 
role should be— not that of a mechanic who attempts to repair or 
restore human lives to former concepts, but more appropriately a cre- 
ator who adapts his thinking to reflect the good in these changing times 
in which we live. In our endeavor to do this, we all could give heed 
to the sensitivity of the late Pope John. His awareness of the need for 
change is, I believe, history-making in many areas— religious, educa- 
tional, cultural. 

I feel deeply that we must anticipate needs and tailor our com- 
munity activities not only to accommodate youth and its growth, but 
to stimulate it on a realistic, sensitive, and meaningful basis. This is 
our role, even if it requires our own adjustment to new mores. 

In closing, let me say again what a fascinating experience I have 
had listening to youth — and trying to understand their thoughts. I am 
glad that youth does think. In what they think I find little that is 
frightening. On the contrary, I find the ideas and aspirations of youth 
encouraging for the future. 

Let us, when we leave this Conference, leave with a feeling of 
confidence in youth. Let us leave here respecting the young as valu- 
able people in our society. Let us leave with the determination to make 
these young persons know that they are needed, and respected, in our 
adult society. 

And above all, let us leave this Conference with humility and 
understanding toward youth, so that youth may respect our years and 
turn to us for the advice of our experience, without fear of censorship 
or dictatorship. 
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Analysis of Survey 

A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS, ATTITUDES AND 
ASPIRATIONS OF RURAL YOUTH * 

analyzed by 

DR. WILLIAM OSBORNE 
Arkansas State Teachers College 



Introduction 

As Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller, the Conference Chairman, said in 
his keynote address, “Let’s Listen to Youth,” the decision to conduct a 
national survey of the problems, attitudes, and aspirations of rural youth 
was based on a desire to give young people themselves a chance to be 
heard. 

It was Mr. Rockefeller’s idea that young people should have an 
opportunity to speak out so that their responses might be compared 
with the theories about young people which are generally accepted by 
parents, educators, and others who work with them. Out of this came 
the commission by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund to Elmo Roper and 
Associates to make this study, believed to be the first of its kind, and 
certainly the most comprehensive. 

Much thought went into the framing of questions so that they 
would produce significant answers. It was intended that young people 
should have a chance to talk freely about their aims and ambitions, their 
hopes and plans for jobs and caree: s, and their feelings about the world 
of today and of tomorrow in which they must live their adult lives. 
They would be encouraged to discuss frankly their attitudes toward 
their parents and families, other adults in their lives, and toward friends 
in their own age group. To whom would they turn for advice on a 
personal problem? 

This Study has produced some surprises! It has turned up attitudes 
that should cause adults to reconsider some of their own thinking. In 
this, the Study is especially valuable. Also it can give a sense of assur- 
ance that the younger generation is not dismayed by this atomic age 
but is moving with confidence into its world of tomorrow. It also shows 
where those who are older, wiser, and more experienced, need to help. 

The goal of the Study was to assemble typical expressions of young 
people to certain problem situations. The Study was designed and 

* A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS, ATTITUDES AND ASPIRATIONS OF 
RURAL YOUTH, prepared for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, October 1963, by 
Elmo Roper and Associates. 



conducted to get from youth a body of opinion against which could be 
tested present hypotheses and conclusions, which it must be remem- 
bered have been made generally by adults, as to the attitudes, wants, 
and needs of youth in rural areas. 

In recent years American youth often have been described as an 
unsettled, discouraged generation, living only for today because they 
see no hope in tomorrow and oblivious of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizens of a free democratic society. 

They have been appraised as primarily security-minded and not 
particularly am bitious to make their mark in the world. To some they 
would seem not to expect to earn a living but to be provided with one. 
They have been seen as increasingly looking to government as their 
loving nursemaid who would need and care for them no matter what 
they do or fail to do or how they behave. To many adults they seem 
to be liv ing in a savage world of their own, walled off from their parents 
and elders by mutual distrust and indifference. 

Rural youth in particular have been described on one hand as 
better off than urban youth because of the generally more open and 
healthful surroundings, but on the other hand, as worse off because the 
opportunities for training and education are more limited in rural areas 
than in urban centers. Also they are regarded as worse off because farm 
mechanization, and the accompanying decrease in the number and size 
of small family farms and the demand for farm labor, is forcing rural 
youth to leave home, regardless of their desire, in order to earn a 
living. 

The major concentration in the survey was on rural youth, but 
in order to find out whether they differ from urban youth and, if so, 
in what ways and how much, a limited sample of urban youth was 
also interviewed. They were asked the same questions in the same way. 

Methodological Considerations 

In developing the Study, the advice and counsel of numerous spe- 
cialists were sought. A board of consultants was set up which included: 
Dr. Helen Storen of Queens College, Dr. H. de S. Brunner of Columbia 
University, Dr. William Osborne of Arkansas State Teachers College, 
and Dr. Arthur Pearl of the New York State Division or Youth. 

While the development of the questionnaire, the field interviewing, 
the tabulating and analysis of the results were done by Elmo Roper and 
Associates, the consultants gave valuable aid and assistance on the 
subject matter to be covered and the type of questions to be used. 

The results of the Study are based on 1794 interviews with youth 
living in rural areas and 720 interviews with urban youth of the same 
age. 
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In designing the sample, there were some clear-cut precedents and 
definitions on which to base decisions, while in other cases it was neces- 
sary to develop definitions because of the special nature and purpose 
of the Study. It can now be seen that in some instances, terms, such 
as “middle class,” “high income,” and some others, should have been 
definitely defined. 

One clear-cut precedent available was the definition of “rural.” 
Here, the definition of the United States Census was used: people liv- 
ing in towns of less than 2,500 population or in open country outside 
of the urban fringe metropolitan areas. 

For the purpose of this Study the definition of “youth” is people 
between the ages of 16 and 23 years. This is in line with general prac- 
tices in studies of this nature and it offers the advantage of including 
not only those in high school but those doing more advanced educa- 
tional work, the young married, and those who are employed. These 
last two classifications would be young people actually facing problems 
about which the younger groups are only wondering about and pre- 
paring for. Thus, it was possible to compare the attitudes of those 
who were preparing for adult life and those who were experiencing it. 

The rural sample was designed to be a cross section of rural 
America. As a basis, Elmo Roper and Associates used a sample of 
200 counties which were drawn from all U. S. counties proportionate 
to population. A second random draw of 60 counties was then made, 
ending with 96 specific locations drawn in proportion to the distribu- 
tion of the rural population in each county. 

Selection of the individual respondent was made by assigning spe- 
cific starting points to interviewers and randomly selecting respondents 
who qualified as to age in each household. One qualifying person per 
household was interviewed. Up to three callbacks were made on se- 
lected individuals before substitution of a new household was allowed. 

In addition to the rural sample, there was a smaller one of urban 
youth, but this was selected in a different way. While the rural sample 
is a cross section of rural youth, the urban one is not. In the latter it 
was decided to use towns to which rural youth, if they did move, would 
go to first. Thus the town of 25,000 or more population nearest to 
rural areas in which interviews were conducted was selected as the 
urban center. The method of selecting urban individuals and the way 
in which the interviewing was done were the same as for rural youth. 

To summarize, the samples consisted of a cross section of rural 
youth between the ages of 16 and 23 living in the continental United 
States, selected on a probability basis, and one of urban youth living in 
towns of population of 25,000 or more contiguous to rural areas. 
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Ideally, those in the Armed Services or away from home at sum- 
mer school or camp or on summer jobs should have been included 
in the sample, but the complications of interviewing them far out- 
weighed their overall value and it was decided to ignore them for the 
purposes of this Study. 

In the particular population being studied there was no prece- 
dent which could serve as a guide in the selection of those frequently 
at home versus those rarely at home, although as expected, and indeed 
as it turned out, elder age groups were more mobile and therefore more 
difficult to reach. Census figures were available, however, which showed 
what the yield should have been in the various age groups among rural 
youth and in the final tabulation figures were weighted to bring these 
distributions into their proper proportion. As a matter of fact, in no 
case did this weighting process change the result more than 3 percent, 
nor did it produce any real change in the pattern of results. 

In any study which involves interviewing youth, the question al- 
ways arises as to whether they would give franker answers to their 
peers than to older interviewers, even though the latter might be more 
experienced in interviewing. In order to test this hypothesis, one-fourth 
of the interviews were done by young people between the ages of 19 
and 23, especially hired and trained, while the balance was done by 
the regular staff of Elmo Roper and Associates, mostly women between 
30 and 55 years of age. There was a staff interviewer in each of the 30 
out of 60 counties in which a young interviewer was used. But it was 
not expected that a young girl would be more frank with a young boy 
whom she did not know than with an older person. Therefore, the 
young interviewers questioned only persons of the same sex while the 
older interviewers talked with those of the opposite sex in the counties 
in which the young interviewers were used. 

A number of comparative tabulations of the interviews produced 
by the peer interviewers and the older interviewers were made. No 
significant differences were found except in one instance. In talking 
about moral standards, when interviewed by their peers young people 
were inclined to be more critical of those their own age but when 
interviewed by older persons they leaned toward criticism of their elders. 

The 1794 rural sample, and the 720 urban sample were equally 
divided as to sex. Of the rural sample, 90 percent were white, 9 per- 
cent Negro, and 1 percent other; of the urban sample, 84 percent 
white, 15 percent Negro, and 1 percent other. In both samples the 
young people were predominately from the middle economic level 
rural 53 percent, urban 51 percent. The upper economic level was 
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represented by 23 percent in each sample, and in the lower economic 
level — rural 21 percent, urban 25 percent. Not recorded as to economic 
level were 3 percent of the rural sample and 1 percent of the urban. 

Among the rural young people, 64 percent were from 16 to 18 
years old and among urban, 62 percent, the largest age classification. 
Those 19 and 20 years old numbered 20 percent in the rural sample, 
in the urban 17 percent; and those aged 21 to 23, rural 16 percent, 
urban 21 percent. The predominant number interviewed were single 
— rural 81 percent, urban 79 percent. Those married were 17 percent 
in the rural group, urban 19 percent. Less than 5 percent in either 
sample were widowed or divorced. No answer as to marital status was 
recorded for 2 percent in each sample. 

The largest number of rural young people, 26 percent, and among 
urban youth, 27 percent, listed as “skilled worker” the occupation of 
the head of the household, and the next largest was “nonskillec, non- 
farm,” rural 19 percent, urban 21 percent. In the rural sample, 17 
percent came from homes of “farm owner or manager” and 4 percent 
from homes of “farm labor.” The occupation of the head of the house 
for 8 percent of rural youth and 12 percent urban was given as “pro- 
fessional or executive,” and for 6 percent rural and 7 percent urban as 
"owner — small retail store or business.” A total of 11 percent rural 
and 20 percent urban came from homes of technicians, white collar 
and clerical workers. The head of the household in 3 percent of both 
rural and urban was “unemployed,” and “retired” in 2 percent of each. 
The household head in 1 percent of the rural and 3 percent urban was 
given as “homemaker,” presumably a woman. 

In the rural sample, those from farms amount to 31 percent, non- 
farms 55 percent, and from small towns and crossroads, 14 percent. In 
the urban sample, 40 percent came from cities of 250,000 to 1,000,000; 
35 percent live in cities of 25,000 to 100,000. Three percent reside in 
cities of more than a million population. 

The largest number of interviews, rural 21 percent and urban 23 
percent, was obtained in the South Atlantic region, followed by con- 
centration in the Central States and in the Middle Atlantic area. In the 
New England and in the Rocky Mountain divisions there were the least 
number of respondents, 5 percent in each division, and in each sample. 

Interviews were done between July 22 and August 3, 1963, inclu- 
sive. Thirty-three wide-ranging questions, some with one to four sub- 
divisions, were asked. “Open-ended” questions were used in order to 
obtain the maximum possible participation. The immediate discovery 
from this approach was that young people differ quite widely in their 
responses to various questions and problems. 
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Background of Keynote Address 

Space is insufficient to present a complete report of the findings of 
the Study. This precludes a discussion of areas other than those covered 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s Keynote Address and some others of timely con- 
cern. 

In his address to the Conference, Mr. Rockefeller notes that the 
problems of youth, whether rural or urban, “are not greatly differ- 
ent.” (1) One general finding of the survey was the close agreement 
between responses of rural and urban young people. 

True, a larger difference might have been discovered if a more 
random sample of urban youth had been used. However, there is the 
possibility that no longer is there a significant difference between rural 
and urban youth as to their problems, attitudes, and aspirations. 

A number of questions in the survey were concerned with a 
topic important to young people — jobs, careers, their future. 

An attempt was made in the Study to determine the reactions of 
young people in the hypothetical situation of being educated and pre- 
pared for a job in a field in which they were specifically interested but 
unable to find an opening. The question: 

“Supposing you had done all those things and (it still didn’t work 
out, you couldn’t get that job) what would you do?” Examples of 
categories of responses follow: 

Rural Urban 



Respondents - actual 1154 

-weighted 1533 

% 



Keep trying 

Try to find another job, any job I could get or do... 
Try to get a job in another specific field for which 

I have training, an interest 

Settle for a different, lower position in the same or 

a similar field 

Don’t know 



513 

% 

42 

13 

7 

5 

13 



The remaining responses were spread over nine scoring categories. 
Examples of actual responses in the young people’s own words to this 
question appear in Mr. Rockefeller’s address. (2) 



(1) Keynote Address, p. 17. 

(2) Keynote Address, p. 17. 



The inference from these responses is that the majority of young 
people are prepared to deal with frustration and do not appear to 
“give up” if an obstacle is placed in their path. 

Interest was expressed during the formative period of the survey 
in an investigation of the degree to which young people’s vocational 
choices are influ enced by desire for security and feelings of altruism. It 
was believed, however, that a direct approach to these topics would 
most likely prompt the young person to respond as he thought would 
be proper rather than as he felt. Consequently, questions were posed 
which permit inferences concerning those values to be drawn. Two 
questions were asked: 

First: “If you had to choose, which would you prefer to work 
for — the government, or a large company, or a small company, or on 
your own like a plumber, or a farmer, or a doctor, or a lawyer?” 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents ~ actual 


1794 


897 


897 


720 


359 


361 


- weighted 2562 
% 


1278 

% 


1284 

% 


% 


% 


% 


Government 


23 


21 


26 


30 


25 


36 


Large company 


20 


19 


21 


22 


23 


20 


Small company 


19 


13 


24 


14 


11 


17 


Alone 


34 


44 


25 


31 


39 


23 


Don’t know or no answer .... 


4 


3 


4 


3 


2 


4 



Second: “Why would you prefer to work for (A) the government, 
(B) large company, (C) small company, or (D) alone?” 

(A) Those who choose working for the government — 23 percent 
of the rural sample, 30 percent of the urban. 

Rural Urban 

Respondents - actual 424 220 

• weighted 598 

% % 

Offers more security 

Better job opportunities .. 

Personally more rewarding, interesting 
Better working conditions, hours, etc. . 

Get better vacations, paid vacations .... 

Would be easier work . 

That’s where I work now and like it .... 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 

* Less than .5 percent 



57 

30 

20 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

7 



63 

30 

17 

3 

1 

* 

* 

4 
4 
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(B) Those who choose working for a large company — 20 percent 
of the rural sample, 22 percent of the urban. 



Respondents - actual 

- weighted 



Better job opportunities 

Offers more security •• 

Personally more rewarding, interesting 

Better known, have good reputation 

Better working conditions, hours, etc. 

Would be easier work 

Start there and then go into business myself 

Better, more efficiently managed 

Would have a union . • 

Get better vacations, paid vacations 

That’s where I work now and like it 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 



Rural 



380 

514 

% 

50 

45 

17 

3 

3 

2 



4 

8 



Urban 

\57 



% 

47 

51 

17 

3 

2 

3 



1 

2 



2 

7 



(C) Those who choose working for a small company — 19 percent 
of the rural sample, 14 percent of the urban. 





Rural 


Urban 


Respondents - actual 

- weighted 


333 

478 

•U 


100 

•u 


Personally more rewarding, interesting - 


. 57 
. 19 


53 

26 


Derrer |od 

Less pressure, headaches, confusion, schedules, etc..., 
Closer, better employee-employer relationship 


9 

9 

8 


8 

8 

10 


Just prefer working for a small company; don t like 


2 

1 


4 

•••••« 


BetTer wording conumviio, iiwn 

Start there and then go into own business 

That’s where 1 work now end like it 


♦ 

♦ 

5 


1 

1 

4 




9 


7 


* Less than .5 percent 







(D) Those who expressed a preference for working alone — 34 per- 
cent of the rural sample, 31 percent of the urban. 











Rural 


Urban 


Respondents - actual 

- weighted 


601 

882 

% 


224 

% 


Personally more rewarding, interesting 

Prefer to work alone; job necessitates working alone 


71 

12 

9 


77 

10 

10 


Could come and go as 1 please, set own 


8 


7 


working hours, vacanons 


5 


8 


Better |od opporiuniTies 


* 


1 


Less worry, pressure 


2 


3 




5 


2 


Don t know or no answer 






* Less than .5 percent 







NOTE: Group totals add to more than 100 percent because some respondents gave more 



than one answer. 

The inference can be drawn that many factors other than security 
are involved in planning for employment or a career. Only approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the rural sample and 35 percent of the urban 
sample listed security in such a manner as to indicate that this factor 
loomed large in job selection. Those who prefer to work for the gov- 
ernment did give it first importance, and those preferring a large com- 
pany listed it second. Only 8 to 10 percent of those preferring to work 
for a small concern or on “their own” listed security as a prime reason. 

Mr Rockefeller in his address said that one thing that delighted 
him about youth is the spunk indicated in their answers as to why 
they would rather be self-employed than work for the government or 
a large corporation. He gave several of the actual responses to the 

questions. (3) . . . , 

Overall, the responses indicate that young people are seeking jobs 

which offer opportunity and which are personally rewarding and inter- 
esting. They are concerned about the possibilities for advancement. 
There was emphasis on meeting people. But there was little emphasis 
placed on “serving mankind.” Only those preferring to work for gov- 
ernment gave as a reason why they regarded such a job personally 
rewarding was that they would be “making a worthwhile contribution. 
Less than 0.5 percent, regarded as too small to consider, of rural youth 
who prefer a job with a large company spoke of “making a contribu- 
tion.” It was not mentioned by those who preferred a small company 
or desired to be on their own. The responses show determination and 



(3) Keynote Address, p. 17. 



self-reliance on the part of youth but they also picture the young job 
aspirants as materialistic and self-centered. 

Possibly this resulted from the way in which the questions were 
phrased or the responses catalogued. Certainly, it would seem that 
“government” should have been defined because, for example, any 
boy or girl aspiring to teach in a public school or in a state university 
or in any other tax-supported institution would be working for “the 
government.” A boy dreaming of being a city policeman, a girl train- 
ing to be a public health nurse, another planning on being a juvenile 
court welfare worker, a medical student hoping for a post with a state 
mental hospital, a farm boy seeking to be a county agricultural agent, 
volunteers for the Peace Corps, all would be working for “the govern- 
ment” — local, state, or Federal. It is generally conceded that among 
motivating incentives for such occupations is a “desire to serve man- 
kind.” It is an ingredient that has prompted men and women to seek 
tax-supported public office. 

It was believed that the survey should make some attempt to de- 
termine the influence of security on the willingness of the young person 
to “take a chance” or to risk losing employment. He was asked: 

Here are three different kinds of jobs. If you had your choice 
which would you pick? 

Rural Urban 

Respondents - actual 1794 720 

- weighted 2562 

% % 



A job which pays quite a moderate income, but which 

you were sure of keeping 75 70 

A job which pays a good income but which you have 

a 50-50 chance of losing « 11 13 

A job which pays an extremely high income if you 
make the grade but in which you lose almost every- 
thing if you don’t 11 1^ 

Don’t know or no answer 3 1 



In a table not shown the responses were broken down as to work 
preference — government, large company, small company, or “on their 
own” — of the rural and urban samples. This produced one of the 
widest variations between rural and urban young people. Seventy- 
four percent of the rural youth who preferred to work for themselves 
elected a sure but moderate paying job as compared to 58 percent 
of a like category of urban youth — a difference of 16 points. Ad- 
mittedly, this raises the question as to why a group of young people 
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who said they wanted to be their own boss would in such a large per- 
centage, 74 percent, favor a sure but moderate job rather than take 

a chance.” 

It would appear that today’s young people have no intention of 
“shooting for the moon.” Unfortunately, however, this question is the 
least reliable of any posed in the survey because of a failure to define 
“moderate income,” “good income,” and “extremely high income.” 
Each person apparently responded in terms of his own definition of 
these words, and the intent of the question may not have been realized. 

Another dimension of the survey was an effort to examine atti- 
tudes toward work situations. Each person was asked two questions: 

First: “What two qualities on this list do you think really get a 
young person ahead the fastest today?” 



Respondents - actual 

- weighted 


Rural 

1794 

2562 

% 


Urban 

720 

% 


Hard work 


67 


66 


Having a pleasant personality 


63 


57 


Brains . . 




37 


Knowing the right people 


20 


26 


Being a good politician 


3 


2 


Good lurk ... •• 


3 


4 


Don’t know or no answer 


5 


3 



As to the second question, each was asked why he thought the 
qualities he had listed were the most important, and the following re- 
sponses were obtained: 

Those who listed “Brains” 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 


629 


364 


265 


269 


156 


113 


- weighted 


902 


521 


381 










•/. 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Need to know what to do, 














how to do it for any job, 














it’s essential 


55 


57 


52 


61 


63 


58 


Need them to get ahead 


13 


12 


15 


11 


12 


11 


Need brains to get a job, 














a good job 


13 


13 


13 


10 


10 


9 


Needed to keep a job 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


4 


All other 


10 


9 


11 


10 


10 


10 


Don’t know or no answer 


10 


11 


10 


9 


8 


11 
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Those who listed “Knowing the right people” 




I 






Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 


350 


204 


146 


186 


114 


72§ 


- weighted 


520 

% 


296 

% 


224 

% 


% 


% 


% 



Helps you get the job, 

a good job 

Helps, makes it easier, 
gives you a better chance 

Helps you get ahead 

Is very important, essential, 
hard to get anywhere 

without it 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 

§ Percentages based on less than 100 



33 


33 


34 


39 


26 


22 


21 


19 


15 


25 


13 


17 


12 


12 


11 


13 


12 


17 


16 


20 


6 


10 


8 


7 


10 


13 ' 


12 


11 


13 


8 



22 

15 



13 
8 
12 

cases are often unreliable. 



Those who listed “Hard work” 



Rural Male Female Urban Male Female 



Respondents - actual 1228 
-weighted 1719 

% 

You need to work hard at 
anything, at your job, to 

get anywhere 34 

You have to work hard to 

get ahead, advance 28 

You have to work hard to 

get a job, to keep a job... 1 5 



To impress your employer — 
he expects, respects hard 

work ^ 

Anything worth while needs 
hard work, gives you a 
sense of accomplishment 4 

Hard work makes up for lack 

of other qualities 3 

You learn more if you work 

hard, do a better job 1 

All other 5 

Don’t know or no answer. 8 



617 

861 

% 


611 

858 

% 


474 

% 


221 

% 


253 

*/o 


32 


34 


34 


34 


33 


26 


29 


26 


24 


27 


18 


14 


15 


15 


15 


6 


3 


4 


5 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


8 


9 


10 


11 


9 



o 
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Those who listed “being a good politician” 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 


40§ 


14§ 


26§ 


16§ 


6 % 


10§ 


- weighted 


70 


29 


41 










% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Getting along with people... 


29 


28 


29 


31 


33 


30 

Oft 


Knowing the right people 


8 


3 


12 


38 


50 


oU 


Other 


20 


24 


17 


••••«• 
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Don’t know or no answer 


43 


45 


42 


31 


17 


40 


§ Percentages based on less than 


100 cases 


are often 


unreliable* 








Those who listed “Having a pleasant personality” 




Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 


1143 


472 


671 


414 


176 


238 


-weighted 1609 
% 


657 

% 


952 

% 


% 


% 


% 



Have to get along with 














people, be pleasant, be 
liked, to get anywhere 


67 


65 


67 


62 


64 


60 


Helps you get ahead by get- 














ting along with people, 
being pleasant .. 


12 


9 


14 


12 


9 


13 


Helps you get the iob, a 


8 


8 


8 

1 


A 


A 


o 


good job 


9 

0 % 


y 


y 

o 


Helps you keep the job 


2 


4 


3 


3 


o 


Personality makes up for a 


1 


1 


1 


A 




A 


lot of other qualities 


3 


2 


4 

A 


All other 


4 


5 


3 


7 


7 


8 


Don’t know or no answer 


9 


9 


8 


6 


7 


5 



NOTE: Percentages add to more than 100 percent because some respondents gave more 



than one answer. 

Also in regard to the way young people rated this list of qualities 
they thought would get them ahead the fastest, the rural and urban 
samples were each broken down according tc the kind of work pre- 
ferred — government, a large company, a small company, "»r “on their 
own.” The results are interesting, and in a few instances, amusing. 

As was seen, “hard work,” “having a pleasant personality,” and 
“brains” scored first, second, and third. A higher percentage of both 
rural and urban samples preferring a job with either a large or small 
company rated “hard work” higher than did those who would like to 
work for the government or, somewhat surprisingly, as their own boss. 
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Of the eight classifications, urban young people hoping for a job with 
a small company rated “hard work” the highest while it was rated 
lowest by urbanites desiring government employment. A one- to two- 
point high er percentage of both rural and urban youth aiming for gov- 
ernment jobs rated a pleasant personality above hard work. Rather 
interestingly, both those in the rural and urban samples who want to 
be “on their own” rated a pleasant personality lower than did those 
who want jobs with the government or private companies. 

When it comes to “brains,” 43 percent of the urbanites preferring 
gove rnm ent thought this quality important as compared to 36 percent 
of rural youth. And only 29 percent of town youth who would like 
jobs with private companies, either large or small, considered “brains” 
of prime im portance. Rural young people seem to think it takes more 
brains to work for a large company than a small — 38 percent and 27 
percent respectively. 

Rural young people aiming toward a professional job, an office 
or business job, a homemaker’s job, other jobs, and even those who 
had not made up their minds rated “hard work,” “a pleasant per- 
sonality,” and “brains” in that order. The latter quality was considered 
essential by only 25 to 40 percent. It scored lowest, 25 percent, with 
those who would like an office or business job. Although only 98 
of the rural sample, presumably farm or small town girls, frankly 
admitted aiming specifically toward “being a homemaker, a housewife,” 
73 percent of those who did regard a happy disposition tops, with 
“hard work” picked by 66 percent. “Brains” was mentioned as essen- 
tial by only 29 percent of the future homemakers! 

Overall these results indicate that young people feel a personal 
obligation to establish and maintain certain standards of character 
and/or performance if satisfactory employment opportunities are to 
be realized. Mr. Rockefeller’s address contains actual responses to 
the question as to what qualities young people believe will help them 
get ahead the fastest. (4) 

Another dimension of the survey was a desire to examine the de- 
gree to which young people are motivated by the “tensions of the times.” 
Two question were asked: 

First: “Which of the statements on this card most nearly expresses 
your feelings about the world today?” The statements, along with fre- 
quency of choice, were as follows: 



(4) Keynote Address, p 17. 
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Rural 



Male Female Urban Male Female 



Respondents - actual 1794 
• weighted 2562 



897 

1278 



897 

1284 



720 359 361 



% 



% 



% •/« 



« 7o 



This is a very exciting, chal- 
lenging time in which to 
live, which offers great 
opportunities to a young 
person growing up today... 
While there are difficulties 
and dangers in the pres- 
ent period, there is. a 
good chance of building 

a good future 

These times are so difficult 
and dangerous, that I 
often feel quite confused 
and uncertain about the 
possibility, of building a 

good future 

This is such a difficult and 
dangerous time in which 
to live that there is almost 
no point in trying to build 

a good future 

Don’t know or no answer 



37 



37 



38 



35 37 33 



46 



43 



48 



45 43 46 



12 



14 



10 



14 15 15 



1 

4 



2 

4 



1 

3 



3 

3 



3 

2 



3 

3 



Second: “What makes you feel that way?” 

Those who feel that the world offers great opportunities to a young 
person growing up today — 37 percent of rural sample, 35 percent 
of urban. 



Rural 



Urban 



Respondents - actual 

- weighted 



680 

960 



254 



% 



% 



There are many jobs, job opportunities 

available today 17 

Just feel that way, agree with statement 12 

Because it’s the space age 1 1 

You can do anything if. you try, work hard 1 1 

It is the age of opportunities, many new opportunities 8 
New scientific engineering advances, inventions offer 

new, better job opportunities 7 

Have more, better educational opportunities 7 

There are challenges, difficulties, but you have a 

chance if you try hard to meet them 4 



15 

13 

14 
17 

5 



8 

7 
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Rural Urban 



✓ 





Respondents - actual 680 

- weighted 960 



254 



•/. 



So many changes, other new discoveries 4 

It’s good to have a challenge, difficulties 

help you do better J 

No sense in being pessimistic 

Many new things to learn • - ; 

Don’t think world is dangerous, so bad, tensions have 

eased, it has improved ••••• — 2 

It’s the age of unrest, world conflict, historical 

decisions, change . 

Hoys so many modern conveniences 

It’s the atomic age 

All other 9 

Don’t know — 



2 

4 

3 



1 

1 

1 

4 

7 



Those who feel there are difficulties but a good chance of build- 
ing a good future — 46 percent of the rural sample, 45 percent of 

the urban. 



Respondents - actual 

- weighted 



If one works hard there is a good chance; it all 

depends on you, the individual 

Just feel that way, agree with statement 

No sense in being pessimistic 

There are jobs, good job opportunities 

There is a chance of war, danger but this 

shouldn’t discourage you 

Through education we have a chance 

Always have been difficulties, dangers— no 

different now 

Hopeful that world tensions ease, be solved 

Threat of war worries me 

There is unemployment, difficulty in getting jobs 

but if you work hard you can succeed 

Are new discoveries, scientific advances 

It is the age of opportunity, many opportunities 

Integration, racial issue will be solved 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 

* Less than .5 percent 



Rural 



808 

1166 

% 



32 

15 

9 

7 

7 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



7 

6 



Urban 

322 




24 

17 

7 

6 

9 

6 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

5 
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The responses of those selecting the third and fourth statements 
as most nearly expressing their feelings were combined in answers to 
the second question as follows: 

Those who feel confused and uncertain — times are so difficult and 
dangerous there is almost no point in trying to built a good future 
— 13 percent of rural sample, 17 percent of urban. 

Rural Urban 



Respondents - actual 246 124 

- weighted 346 

% % 



Worried about war 31 32 

Worried about jobs, financial security 16 21 

Just feei that way, agree with statement 11 9 

Worried about integration; racial problems 3 12 

Things change so fast, are so unsettled these days 7 6 

Have, had personal difficulties 3 3 

People, moral standards are so bad 1 3 

Even if you try hard — there’s too much against 

you today 1 

Hard to get advanced education, get into college 1 2 

AH other , * 12 13 

Don’t know or no answer 14 13 



NOTE: Percentages add to more thon 100 percent because some respondents gave more 
than one answer. 

The four statements in the first question were analyzed by rural 
white and Negro youth as follows: - 

Rural 



White Negro 

Respondents - actual 1624 157 

-weighted 2318 226 

% % 



This is a very exciting and challenging time in which 
to live, which offers great opportunities to a young 

person growing up today 

While there are difficulties and dangers in the present 
period, there is a good chance of building a good 

future - 

These times are so difficult and dangerous, that I 
often feel quite confused and uncertain about the 

possibility of building a good future 

This is such a difficult and dangerous time in which to 
live that there is almost no point in trying to build 

a good future 

Don’t know or no answer 



37 


38 


48 


24 


12 


16 


1 


8 


2 


14 



42 
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The largest percentage of white responses, 48 percent, regard this 
present period as difficult but feel there is a good chance of building 
a good future. Negro youth are not so sure — their responses to this 
statement totaled 24 percent. There was but one point difference — 
white 37 percent, Negro 38 percent — in responses by the two races to 
the statement that the present times are challenging but oflEer great 
opportunities to youth growing up today. However, Negro rural youth 
showed greater pessimism in regard to the last two statements, and 
the response of Negroes who “don’t know” or have “no answer was 
seven times as large as white — Negro 14 percent, white 2 percent. 

Responses to the four statements in the first question were analyzed 
in additional ways. There were only a few points difference when 
tabulated by age groups. There was a higher percentage of rural married 
youth than single (52 percent to 44 percent) who, granting there are 
present day difficulties, still feel there is a good chance to build a good 
future. Taken sectionally, Midwest rural youth seem the more optimistic 
in this regard, and those in the South the least. The percentages were: 
Northeast, 49; Midwest, 51; South, 40; Far West, 48. 

Efforts were made as concerns these four statements (and in some 
other instances elsewhere in the survey) to analyze responses in regard 
to economic level — upper, middle, lower. Here as in the case of mod- 
erate income,” “good income,” and “high income,” mentioned earlier 
as part of questions put to respondents, it would now seem that terms 
applying to economic levels in the analysis should have been defined. 
The income of a New York farmer, considered prosperous by that 
State’s standards, would likely differ from that of his counterpart in a 
state in the depressed Appalachian area. Further the question can be 
raised as to how were the rural samples broken down as to economic 
levels. 

As to the questions themselves, however, it is believed that the 
limitations imposed by the multiple choice nature of the first question 
are virtually e limina ted by the “open-end” nature of the second. The 
consistency of results obtained on the latter indicate that the respondent 
was “content” with his choice on the former. 

The results of these questions strongly support the claim that the 
majority of today’s young people have not adopted as a philosophy of 
life, “live today for tomorrow you die.” Rather the data suggest that 
young people believe that, in spite of world tendons, many opportuni- 
ties are available for them. Mr. Rockefeller’s address contains actual 
responses to the questions. (5) 



(5) Keynote Address, p. 17. 



One aspect of the survey was to discover the extent youth was 
aware of the existence of youth-serving agencies and cognizant of the 

services they were prepared to offer. 

Four questions were asked. The first two were designed to stimu- 
late the youth to think of services which were available and to deter- 
mine which of these agencies were important to him, in terms of prob- 
lems of others. It was hoped these first two questions would encourage 
the respondent to consider all of the services in his community. 

The last two questions were designed to determine which agencies 
or persons the youth felt would be of service or assistance to him in 
the solution of problems he personally might encounter . 

The first question: “If some adult came to you and said, Td like 
to talk to someone around here who really understands people your 
age and their problems,’ whom would you recommend?” 

Rural Male Female 1 Urban Male Female 

Respondents - actual 1794 897 897 720 359 361 

-weighted 2562 1278 1284 



% % % % % % 



Minister, clergyman 25 

My parents 13 

Teacher 13 

School administrator 5 

Guidance leader, counselor 5 

Friend of family 4 

Boy friend, girl friend, some- 
one my own age 3 

Relatives other than parents 2 

Police or parole officer 2 

Coach 2 

Me, myself 1 

Welfare officer 1 

YMCA, Scouts, YWCA, 

YMHA 1 

State or local youth official 1 



Wife, husband, fiancee, 

fiance 

Judge 

Brother, sister 

General town official.... 
Doctor, family doctor.... 



All other 3 

Don’t know or no answer 19 



22 


28 


22 


20 


24 


12 


15 


13 


11 


15 


14 


12 


11 


12 


9 


4 


6 


3 


5 


1 


6 


4 


4 


5 


3 


4 


5 


6 


4 


9 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 








3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


♦ 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


4i 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4i 


1 


2 


1 




1 


1 




1 


* 


4i 


1 


1 


1 


* 


4i 


1 


1 


1 




4i 








4i 


4i 


1 


1 




4 


2 


3 


4 


3 


19 


19 


21 


20 


23 



* Less than . 5 percent 

NOTE: In this and in the following tables in response to these questions, percentages 
may add to more than 100 percent because some respondents gave more than 
one answer. 



The clergy, parents, and teachers, in that order, led the field with 
both rural and urban young people of both sexes. Apparently the police 
or parole officer failed to score a recommendation by urban boys and 
girls as did the general town official. Less than .5 percent of rural 
youth recommended a judge, a brother or a sister, or family doctor. 

The doctor also lost out with urban girls. 

The rural responses were broken down as to age groups: lo-18, 
19-20, 21-23. It was noted that a clergyman was recommended by a 
rising number of the 21- to 23-year-olds— male 29 percent, female 35 
percent — while there was a drop of 2 points for parents and 5 po^ ts 
for teachers by both young men and women. Possibly the dropoff for 
teachers was affected by the number in this age bracket who had 

finished schooling. , , , . _ 

The question also was analyzed by the rural sample broken down 

into white and Negro, and into those who live in areas classified as 

farm, nonfarm, and town with the following results: 



Rural White Negro 



Respondents - actual 1 794 1 624 

-weighted 2562 2318 



157 

226 



% % 



Minister, clergyman 

My parents 

Teacher 

School administrator 

Guidance leader, counselor 

Friend of family 

Boy friend, girl friend, some- 
one my own age 

Relatives other than parents 

Police or parole officer 

Coach 

Me, myself 

Welfare officer 

YMCA, Scouts, YWCA, 

YMHA •••••• 

State or local youth official 
Wife, husband, fiancee, 

fiance « 

Judge 

Brother, sister 

General town official 

Doctor, family doctor. 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 



25 

13 

13 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

19 



26 

13 

13 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

18 



% 

13 

20 

19 

2 

1 

7 



5 

* 

1 

1 

1 



1 



1 

28 



Farm Nonfarm Town 



560 


982 


252 


780 


1414 


368 


% 


% 


% 


28 


24 


22 


12 


14 


13 


14 


13 


13 


5 


5 


7 


7 


3 


8 


4 


4 


5 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


* 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


* 


• 


* 


* 


1 




* 


1 


* 


* 




* 


* 


• 


* 


♦ 


1 


3 


3 


2 


17 


20 


17 



* Less than .5 percent 
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Second question: “What is there about the way (he, she) thinks 
and does things which makes you recommend (him, her)?” 

(In order to give an understanding of what the young people had 
in mind, the responses in the two main categories are broken down 
through five subdivisions.) 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 1 


Female 


Respondents - actual 1794 

• weighted 2562 

% 


897 

1278 

% 


897 

1284 

% 


720 

% 


359 

% 


361 

% 


They know, understand our 
problems 


46 


47 


45 


41 


47 


35 


They know, understand us 
better 


17 


17 


18 


14 


17 


11 


They have more contacts; 
do many things with 
young people 


15 


16 


14 


14 


18 


11 


They have been trained to 
deal with young peo- 
ple’s problems 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


5 


They have had teenage 
children of their own... 


4 


3 


5 


3 


4 


3 


They have experience in 
counseling 


4 


4 


3 


4 


5 


2 


Remaining responses are spread over three additional scoring areas. 


The kind of advice, way they 
would handle problems 


35 


34 


36 


38 


33 


43 


Sympathetic, understand- 
ing; heljpful, put them- 
selves in your place 


13 


10 


15 


16 


13 


18 


They basically, genuinely 
like young people — 
will listen to us 


6 


6 


6 


6 


3 


6 


Give good, the right 
advice 


5 


6 


4 


6 


5 


7 


1 have, people have re- 
spect for them, their 
knowledge, advice 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


Personable, easy to talk to 


4 


3 


4 


3 


8 


4 


Remaining responses are spread over five additional scoring 


areas. 


All other comments 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


Don’t know or no answer. 


22 


22 


22 


24 


22 


26 
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Third question: “If you wanted to talk to someone about a prob- 
lem of your own, whom would you consult?” 

Rural Mol e Female Urban Mala Female 

Respondents - actual 1794 897 897 720 359 361~ 

-weighted 2562 1278 1284 

% 



•/. 



% 



My parents 

Minister, clergyman 


51 

15 


54 

13 


49 

17 


49 

14 


52 

12 


47 

16 


Boy friend, girl friend, some- 

one my age 

Relatives other than parents 


6 

6 


5 

6 


7 

5 


5 

5 

A 


3 

5 

C 


7 

6 

■7 


Friend of family 


5 


4 


5 


6 


0 

o 


/ 

Q 


Wife, husband, fiancee 

Teacher 


3 

2 


] 

3 


4 

2 


4 

2 

A 


3 


J 

2 

1 


Guidance leader, counselor 

School administrator 

Brother, sister 

Me, myself 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

* 

* 


2 

♦ 

i 

i 

♦ 


2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


•••••• 

1 

1 


Coach 


w 




i 


0 


Doctor, family doctor 


♦ 


♦ 


1 




Police or parole officer. 


* 


1 


* 


* 


♦ 


MHH 

♦ 


State or local youth official 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 


♦ 

2 

7 


♦ 

2 

8 


2 

6 


3 

7 


3 

7 


3 

6 


• Less than .5 percent 















The responses were broken down by age groups — 16-18, 19-20, 

21-23 and it is interesting to see that in all three age brackets a 

higher percentage of young men — from 2 to 7 points — would turn to 
their parents than would young women-. This may be a surprise to 
some! Young women apparently would talk with a clergyman more 
readily than young men with the exception of the 16-18 age bracket 
where the frequency score, 9 percent, was the same for both. 

As Mr. Rockfeller stressed in his talk, parents can derive renewed 
confidence from the large percentage of young people who, if they 
had a problem, said they would turn first to their parents. (6) Parents 
really came out ahead — rural 51 percent, urban 49 percent. The nearest 
runner-up for youthful confidence was the clergy — rural 15 percent, 
urban 14 percent. 

If these findings are granted validity, teachers, guidance leaders, 
counselors, coaches, even the family doctor, might well ponder their 



(6) Keynote Address, p. 17. 
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standing in the opinion of youth as personal consultants. Only the 
teacher rated as high as 3 percent, and that only from farm young peo- 
ple. State and local youth officials received a vote of confidence 
from less than .5 percent of either rural or urban youth. Perhaps these 
findings will encourage those of us who did not rate a high score to 
reevaluate our thinking and reexamine our approach to young people. 

It will be noted that young people, when asked by some adult to 
recommend someone who understands their age group and its prob- 
lems, recommended clergymen, their own parents, a teacher, in that 
order of frequency. But when it comes to getting help on a problem 
of their own, as we have seen, 51 percent of the rural sample and 49 
percent of the urban, said they would go to their parents. Clergymen, 
in second place, held a frequency of 15 percent rural and 14 percent 
urban, but teachers rated a frequency of only 2 percent with both 
rural and urban as advisors on one’s personal problems. Yet teachers 
had been recommended to an inquiring adult by 13 percent of the lural 
and 14 percent of the urban as understanding of young people and 
their problems. An effort was made through the fourth and last ques- 
tion in this series for enlightment. 

Fourth question: “Why would you choose (a different person) 
instead of the one you mentioned before?” This was asked of respond- 
ents who named a different person as one they would consult about a 
personal problem from the one they named as good to consult about 
young people in general — rural 63 percent, urban 65 percent. 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 


1160 


605 


555 


469 


238 


231 


- weighted 


1611 


832 


779 


- 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 



Because they know, under- 
stand, are close to me 56 54 

Parents, mother, father 41 43 

Other older people 7 5 

A friend my age 6 5 

My wife, husband 2 1 

They know best, better qual- 
ified, give good advice _ 6 _ _6 

Because I can, could talk to 

them more frankly _ 5 _ _5 

Think they would, could help 

me more 4 4 



57 

38 

8 

7 

4 

_5 

_6 

3 



49 47 51 

33 35 31 

7 5 10 

6 5 6 

3 2 4 

_9 _9 _8 

3 3 3 



5 5 5 















Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Femaie 


Respondents - actual 

- weighted 


1160 

1611 

% 


605 

832 

% 


555 

779 

% 


469 

% 


238 

% 


231 

% 


Been taught to, everybody 
should go to parents, 
natural thing to do 


4 


4 


3 


4 


5 


4 


Because they have 

experience 


3 


4 


3 


_3 


_3 


_3 


Depends on problem 


_3 


_4 


_3 


_3 


4 


3 


Would be kept more con- 
fidential, private 


_3 


_3 


_3 


_2 


_3 


2 


Because they are less close, 
oersonally involved 


1 


* 


Jl 


* 


1 


* 


Because 1 like, respect him... 


1 


* 


- 


1 


* 


All other 


7 


6 


9 


8 


8 


9 


Don’t know or no answer 


12 


13 


11 


14 


16 


12 


— 


— 


— 




“ 




* Less than .5 percent 















Questions were asked to determine if young people think their 
moral standards are higher or lower than were those of people now in 
their forties when they were young — and why? Also they were quizzed 
on how they believe their parents would answer such questions. And 
the responses give some revealing sidelights on how youth views its 
elders! This series of questions includes a comparison of responses made 
by a rural young person when interviewed by an adult or someone 
his own age. Young interviewers, especially trained for this task, ques- 
tioned only persons of the same sex while the older interviewers talked 
with those of the opposite sex in 30 of 60 counties in which the young 
interviewers were used. (See pages 50 and 51) 

Young women in the rural and urban areas believe their present 
day standards are lower, and in this they are joined by young men 
urbanites. A higher percentage of rural young men than those in town 
believe their standards are higher than those held by their elders 20 
years ago. Some interesting points showed up when the rural sample 
was broken down by age. Thirty-four percent of the young men from 
16 to 20 years thought standards generally lower but when they got into 
the 21-23 age bracket only 24 percent of them did. Regionally the 
rural southerner regards today’s standards as improved while the rural 
northeastemer is the most pessimistic. 

First question: “Do you think the moral standards of young people in 
their early twenties today are generally higher or generally lower than the 
standards people now in their forties had when they were that age?” 
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Second question: 

(A) “Why do you think young people’s moral standards (today) 
are higher than they were twenty years ago?” 

Asked of respondents who said they believed they were higher 
— 31 percent of rural sample, 28 percent of urban 



Rural 

Respondents - actual 580 

- weighted 797 

% 

More, better education, schools 33 

Grow up faster, do things earlier, know more, have 

*+ broader outlook 12 

Standard of living is better, have more money, 

material advantages now 9 

More to look forward to, more opportunities 8 

Since more to look forward to, try harder, set goals 

higher, plan ahead more 7 

More, better job opportunities 6 

Keep busierfnave more places to go, more things 

to do 5 

They just are, we do have high moral standards 2 

Parents let them, encourage them to do more 1 

There was a war then 1 

Life is harder now, less jobs, etc 1 

Parents, adults help them to have better moral 

standards 1 

Laws are stricter now 1 

Kids are more liberal minded, progressive * 

Better, more churches, religion * 

Older people have told me 

All other 12 

Don’t know or no answer 20 

* Less than .5 percent 



Urban 



201 



% 



30 

12 



9 

6 



4 

6 



5 

7 

2 

2 

1 



1 



1 

1 

1 

11 

19 



50 





Respondents - actual 

- weighted 


V 

i 


Generatlv hidher 






Gpnprdi!v lower 




1 


Same (volunteered) , ............... 


tlllllllilMAAMAI||l4llll ••*****!***• •••••••••••••••##• #*••#••*••••• •• • • • * 
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Don't know or no answer. 
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Rural 


Male 


Female 


Adults 


Peers 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


1 


1794 


897 


897 


1359 


435 


720 


359 


361 


if 


2562 


1278 


1284 


1933 


579 








| 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


I 


31 


35 


27 


32 


27 


28 


29 


27 




38 


32 


45 


38 


38 


44 


42 


47 


1 


22 


22 


o 21 


21 


25 


18 


17 


18 


8. 


9 


11 


7 


9 


10 


10 


12 


8 


w 



The top reason why today’s young people think their moral stand- 
ards are higher than they were 20 years ago is— education! But unless 
education can be departmentalized into “book learning, training on 
how to make a million dollars in ten easy lessons, and schooling for the 
role of human being, this would seem to contradict the low value 
placed upon “teacher” as one who understands juvenile nature as noted 
in previous tabulations. Also a shocker, which would seem to con- 
tradict the influence of parents, is that only 1 percent of rural and a 
like percentage of urban credited parents and other adults with helping 
them to have better moral standards. This does not take into considera- 
tion that parents have had much to do with the better standards of 
living, mentioned in higher scoring, but it does pinpoint a seeming failure 
of parents to impress upon John and Mary a recognition of their part 
in giving them higher standards. A second shocker is the role of 
churches and religion. Less than .5 percent of rural youth and only 1 
percent of urban youth credited “better, more churches, religion.” This 
may cause a layman’s eyebrows to raise at the type of questions, the 
conduct of the interview, the scoring — or the anemia of religion. 

(B) “Why do you think young people’s moral standards (today) 
are lower than they were twenty years ago?” 

Asked of respondents who said they believed they were lower 
— 38 percent of rural sample, 44 percent of urban 

(See page 52) 

These responses speak for themselves! The main objective of this 
survey was to give youth the chance to speak out fearlessly and frankly 
— and that they have done in giving the reasons why up to 44 percent 
of those questioned think their moral standards are lower than those 
of young people their age 20 years ago. Parents, adults, are you listen- 
ing? 
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Rural 



Respondents • actual 693 

- weighted 979 

%_ 

Their life is too easy, free of responsibility; have too 
many advantages, temptations, opportunities to get 

into trouble 

Difference in upbringing, family life 23 

Parents are too lenient, not strict enough, give 

them too much freedom 15 

Parents aren’t home enough, too busy to be with 

them, to supervise them 3 

Parents are not teaching them the difference be* 
tween right and wrong, giving them standards 2 

Less affection, close relation, love in the home 1 

Too many broken, unhappy homes 1 

Just not brought up right; it’s the parents’ fault 1 
Parents don’t educate the kids properly about sex * 

Other 2 

Moral standards in general are lower; adults don’t 

behave, set bad example 13 

Sex, crime, life has been publicized, glamorized by 

movies, TV, magazines, etc __8 

It’s the fast pace, complexity of life today makes kids 

grow up too fast _7 

Are drinking, drinking too much 7 

They have less pride, no sense of purpose, live for 

today jf_ 

Juvenile crime rate is higher — more stealing, vandal- 
ism, beatings, etc 6 

Been an increase in the number of unwed mothers 6 

Read, heard so much about it 5 

Too much emphasis on dating, staying out too late, 

going steady, marrying too soon 4 

Seen them, how they act, know they have lower moral 

standards 4 

Too little, less emphasis on religion, church 3 

Experience sex at an early age, sex no longer a 

forbidden thing _2 

Insecurity of life today, threat of war 1 

Lack of jobs, too much unemployment 1 

Schools don’t do the job they should 1 

Not as interested in school, leave school too soon 1 

All other 

Don’t know or no answer 8 

* Less than .5 percent 



Urban 

319 



% 







Mr. Rockefeller included in his address some actual opinions young 
people have of their parents, of which he said “parents may find help- 
ful, or at least thought-provoking.” (7) 

The young folks were asked how they thought their parents would 
answer the questions. Would they say that the moral standards of young 
people in their twenties today are higher, lower, or about the same as 
those of the same age two decades ago? The responses: generally 
higher — rural 15 percent, urban 14 percent; generally lower — rural 48 
percent, urban 49 percent; the same — rural 19 percent, urban 20 per- 
cent. 

Attention also was directed toward law enforcement. The young 
folks were asked: “Whose responsibility is it to see that the laws are 
enforced?” Sixty-four percent of the 1794 rural young people and 65 j 

percent of the 720 urbanites consider it a responsibility of officially j 

authorized people, predominantly police, law enforcement agencies, the j 

courts, and local, state and Federal officials. Two percent of both 
samples would have lawmakers themselves see that laws are obeyed! 

Sixty-seven percent of the rural and 68 percent of the urban regarded 
law enforcement as a responsibility of “nonofficial people,” such as i 

themselves, people in the community, parents, other adults, and by a I 

very small percentage, teachers. (The group totals add to more than ■ 

100 percent because some respondents gave more than one answer.) ; 

A sizeable percentage of the respondents had indicated they had j 

a responsibility in seeing that laws are enforced or obeyed, and this I 

attitude was tested by a question to the total samples as follows: j 

i 

“What responsibility, if any, do you feel that you, yourself, have j 

in seeing that the laws are enforced?” (See page 54) \ 

Young women in both rural and urban areas seem to have a 
stronger personal sense of responsibility than young men in country or 
town. Forty-five percent of urban young women and 40 percent of j 

their country sisters, as compared to 37 percent of urban young men j 

and 35 percent of their country brothers, believe they personally should \ 

see that they, themselves, obey the laws. More young men in rural j 

areas, 21 percent as compared to 18 percent in the city, think they j 

have a personal responsibility to see that others obey the law. Nineteen ! 

percent of young women in town and country see it this way. It was | 

impossible to determine what percentage believed they had no responsi- 
bility to see that they, themselves, obeyed the laws, or that others did, 
because responses to this were included in the category of “none, don’t 
know, or no answer.” 



(7) Keynote Address, p. 17. 
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Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 1 794 

- weighted 2562 

% 


897 

1278 

% 


897 

1284 

% 


720 

% 


359 

% 


361 

% 


To see that 1 obey them 
(laws), don’t break any, 
do the right thing, am 












45 


responsible for myself. 

To see that others obey the 


37 


35 


40 


41 


37 


law 

To see that 1 and others 


21 


23 


19 


18 


18 


19 


obey the law 

By voting, to elect compe- 
tent officials, law enforce- 


18 


16 


19 


19 


20 


17 


ment officers 

Have a responsibility, lots 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 


3 


of responsibility 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


To cooperate with the police 
Have some, little 

responsibility 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


l 


* 


1 


e 


* 


* 


* 


All other 

None, don’t know or 


1 


1 


* 


1 


2 


1 


no answer 

* Less than .5 percent 


16 


16 


15 


15 


16 


14 



An effort was made to determine what kinds of law violations 
young people thought should be reported to the authorities, and also 
why they believed some violations should be reported and others not. 
A breakdown into subtotals is given in some instances to show their 
range of thinking. The first question asked was: 

“What kinds of law violations do you think should be reported to 
the authorities?” (See page 55) 

The rural sample was broken down into age groups with some 
interesting angles. Only 25 percent of the 21- to 23-year-old men re- 
garded traffic violations as reportable as compared with 35 percent 
for the total rural sample. In the comparable age group of women, 40 
percent held such violations should be reported. Young women in all 
age groups took a dimmer view of reckless driving, speeding, and 
drunken driving than did men. But when it comes to property theft 
and damage, a higher percentage of men, especially in the 16-18 age 
bracket, than women would report such violations. More upper age 
women than comparable men, 15 percent to 10 percent, regard physical 
violence, such as fighting, as reportable. Only a small percentage re- 
garded selling liquor to minors as a violation that should be reported, 
but somewhat surprisingly more top age men than women, 3 percent to 1 
percent, thought so. 
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Rural Male Female 



Respondents - actual 1794 
- weighted 2562 



% 



897 

1278 

% 



897 

1284 



•/. 



Urban Male Female 

720 359 361 

•/. % % 



35 


30 


40 


35 


11 


28 !■ 

ll 


31 


28 


34 


20 


17 


22 t 

i'; v 


14 


12 


17 


8 


7 


9 f 


8 


6 


11 


2 


2 


2 f'j 

I. 



8 

5 

3 

4 
1 
2 



8 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 



7 

5 

3 

5 

1 

2 



3 
5 
5 

4 



2 

4 

5 
3 



4 
6 

5 

6 



Driving, traffic violations 

Reckless driving; driving 
that endangers lives 
Speeding, driving ex- 
cessively fast 

Drunken driving 

Reckless driving, traffic 
violations that en- 
danger life 

Accidents 

Hit and run cases 

Traffic violations 

Driving without a license... 

Other 

Property theft, damage 

Stealing, robbery, theft 

Destruction of people's 

property; vandalism 

Breaking and entering 

Fire setting, arson cases... 

Injury to persons, endanger- 
ing lives 

Physical violence, fighting, 
assaults; actions that 

harm others 

Murder, killing 

Physical injury, assaults 

on women, children 

Any, all violations should be 

reported > 

Major, more serious viola- 
tions should be reported... 

Disturbance of the peace 

Furnishing, selling liquor to 

minors 

Violations by teenagers, 

juvenile delinquency 

Loitering, loafing around 

All other 

None 

Don’t know or no answer 

NOTE: Group totals add to more than 100 percent and subtotals may add to more than 
group totals because some respondents gave more than one answer. 



42 


45 


39 


43 


44 


41 


28 


30 


25 


28 


30 


26 


15 


17 


13 


17 


16 


18 


8 


8 


8 


5 


6 


4 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


21 


20 


11 


28 


28 


29 














12 


11 


12 


17 


17 


18 


9 


8 


9 


11 


12 


10 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


4 


16 


17 


16 


19 


18 


20 














11 


13 


9 


12 


17 


7 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


_4 




— 


1 









_2 


_2 


_2 


_2 


_! 


_2 



* Less than .5 percent 
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11 10 12 
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_1 

9 



U 

_1 

8 



_8 

_2 
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Overall it would seem that young people do not take their personal 
responsibilities in obeying the law very seriously, nor do they seem to 
have a strongly developed sense of obligation to report law violations. 
These findings are particularly pertinent against a background of recent 
shocking instances of adults’ failure to report crimes. 

An effort was made to determine the attitude of young people in 
relation to their own group. The respondents were told that this state- 
ment is often made in articles and speeches about young people, namely 
that: “Young people are much more likely than' adults to do things 
because their friends are doing them, even though they realize they are 
wrong.” They were asked if they agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ment. Seventy-four percent of both rural and urban samples agreed, 
23 percent of each disagreed, and 3 percent of each did not know or 
had no answer. 

In an attempt, to detect attitudinal changes that might occur in 
event a friend did something wrong, this question: “If your friends 
did something wrong and you realized it, how would you feel about 
them?” was put to the 74 percent of the rural sample and the 74 per- 
cent of the urban sample who agreed that young people were more 
likely to do wrong things because their friends were doing them. The 
results were: 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 1346 

-weighted 1902 

% 


6 96 
978 

% 


650 

924 

% 


531 

% 


268 

% 


263 

% 


General Attitude 


74 


76 


72 


73 


75 


72 


Be sympathetic, under- 
standing, still like them, 














forgive them 

Depends on how serious 


21 


21 


20 


20 


20 


20 


a wrong it was 

Think less of them, lose 
respect for them, like 


18 


22 


13 


18 


23 


12 


them less 


18 


17 


18 


17 


15 


19 


Feel bad, sorry for them... 
Feel let down, disappoint- 


7 


6 


8 


5 


6 


5 


ed, ashamed of them... 
Depends on how they felt 
about it, acted after- 


7 


6 


7 


6 


5 


7 


wards 

Still be friends but not as 


6 


5 


7 


6 


5 


7 


good, close friends 

Depends on which friend 


4 


3 


5 


4 


2 


6 


was involved 


3 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 
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Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 


1346 


696 


650 


531 


268 


263 


- weighted 


1902 


978 


924 










% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Would be no concern of 














mine, their life, business 


3 


5 


2 


6 


8 


5 


Be mad, disgusted 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


2 


2 


3 


4 


4 


3 


What 1 would do about it 


44 


42 


48 


39 


35 


43 


Try to help them correct, 














change their ways 

Talk it over with them, tell 


14 


13 


15 


12 


10 


14 


them how 1 felt 

Wouldn’t see them 


11 


9 


12 


9 


8 


10 


anymore 

Have less to do with them, 


9 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


probably try to avoid 
them, feel 1 shouldn't 














see them 

Wouldn’t join in their 


7 


6 


7 


5 


4 


6 


wrongdoing 


3 


3 


4 


3 


2 


3 


I’d report them 

Would continue to see 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


them 

Wouldn’t see them any- 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


more because I'd be 
afraid I'd get into 
trouble 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I'd say, do nothing, not 

report them 

Probably would join them, 


1 


1 


1 








be in it with them 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Don't know or no answer 


_6 


_6 


_6 


5 


6 


5 


All other comments 


* 


* 


* 


1 


1 


1 


* Less than .5 percent 















An effort was made to determine the attitudes of young people on 
juvenile delinquency. They were asked for examples of conduct that 
adults are inclined to call juvenile delinquency, but which in their opinion 
should not be so described. As part of this first question, some of the 
respondents were interviewed by someone their own age to see if franker 
answers would be forthcoming. In general the results were similar, with 
instances of but 1- and 2-points difference, and only one instance of a 
3-point difference. As a followup question, the young people were 
asked for examples of behavior that in their opinion might lead to 
juvenile delinquency. 
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Second question: “Now, can you give me some examples of things 
a young person really might do which really represent the beginning of 
juve nil e delinquency, or becoming a real juvenile delinquent?” 





Rural 


Male 


Female 


Urban 


Male 


Female 


Respondents - actual 1794 

- weighted 2562 

% 


897 

1278 

% 


897 

1284 

% 


720 

•/. 


359 

% 


361 

•/. 


Stealing 


40 


41 


40 


39 


42 


37 


Small thefts, shoplifting... 


20 


21 


19 


20 


21 


19 


Stealing other things 


19 


18 


19 


17 


17 


16 


Stealing cars 


3 


3 


2 


5 


5 


4 


Drinking, drinking too much, 
too young, going to bars 


30 


27 


32 


27 


28 


26 


Associating with a gang, 
bad company 


22 


23 


20 


23 


26 


11 


Becoming a member of a 
gang, doing things to 
be accepted by a group 


10 


11 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Getting in with a bad 
crowd, the wrong crowd 


10 


10 


9 


12 


14 


10 


Getting in with an older 
crowd 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


Vandalism, destruction of 
property, breaking and 
entering 


20 


20 


2 ] 


J9 


20 


11 


Disobedience, rudeness to 
people 


11 


10 


12 


11 


9 


J4 


Disobeying parents 


6 


5 


7 


8 


7 


8 


Being disobedient, rude 
to people, higher au- 
thorities 


5 


5 


5 


4 


3 


6 


Disobeying teachers 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Reckless driving, hotrodding, 
speeding, drag racing 


11 


9 


12 


8 


7 


10 


Family, upbringing, situation 


] 0 _ 


_9 


10 


JJ 


ji 


JO 


Too much freedom, lack 
of parental discipline... 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 


6 


Bad, unhappy family life 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Parents too strict 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


How they're brought up, 
other family influences 


1 


♦ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Fighting, acting tough, pick- 
ing on young kids 


7 


7 


7 


10 


11 


9 


Staying out late 


6 


6 


6 


11 


12 


9 


Smoking 


6 


6 


7 


5 


7 


4 
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Rural Male 

Respondents - actual 1 794 897 

-weighted 2562 1278 

% % 



Hanging around, having 

nothing to do is the cause _3 _4 

Skipping, quitting school 2_ _2 

Dating too soon, going 
steady too early, growing 

up too fast socially 1 

Dope, glue sniffing parties... _2 

Lying _2 

Assault, beating people up... _2 1 

Having a car, a car too soon 1 _2 

Carrying, having knives, 

weapons 1 

Gambling _1 

Cheating _1^ _1 

^ Killing, murder _j_ _2 

Their appearance — sloppy 



habits, bad dressing * * 

Staying out late with 

opposite sex * 

Unchaperoned parties * * 

All other _6^ _6 

Don’t know or no answer. 7 8 



Female 

897 

1284 

%_ 

_2 

_3 

_2 

_2 

2 

_2 

_1 

_1 

__1 

_\ 

_1 

* 

_6 

6 



Urban Male Female 

720 359 361 



% % % 



4 _4 _3 

4 3 5 



2 _! _3 

3 _4 _2 

2 * _3 

3 _2 _3 

} _ 1 _2 

2 _3 _2 

1 _i _l 

1 JL A 
J _L _L 

I _I _L 

* _2 

1 J. _L 

8 _8 _7 

6 5 7 



f 

I 



& 

K 



* Less than .5 percent 



NOTEr Group totals add to more than 100 percent and subtotals may add to mofe than 
group totals because some respondents gave more than one answer. 

The tables in response to these last two questions are quoted 
rather fully, not because the percentage points in responses are high but 
because they are low. Studied carefully, these responses indicate that 
parents, educators, the clergy, and others dealing with youth could do 
a better job in instilling standards of conduct. With these responses 
in mind, it might be conducive to further thought to reread the reasons, 
quoted earlier, why a sizeable percentage of young people believe their 
moral standards are lower today than they were 20 years ago. They 
cry out for adult leadership, example, and direction — “parents are too 
lenient — “adults don’t behave” — the life of today’s young people “is 
too easy, free of responsibility” — “too little, less emphasis on religion, 
church.” 
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The real shocker in response to the first of the last two questions 
is the high percentage, 38 percent of the rural and 31 percent of the 
urban, who “don’t know or have no answer” or can give no examples 
of conduct that adults call juvenile delinquent but which they, in their 
own opinion, do not think should be so described. The rural sample is 
broken down by age groups, and the upper age bracket, 21- to 23- 
year-olds, seems the most confused. Forty-six percent of the male 
youth in this group and 43 percent of the young women had no answer 
or didn’t know. This group is old enough to vote, and includes the 
young married and perhaps young parents! The young people did better 
when it came to giving examples of conduct that might indicate the 
beginning of juvenile delinquency. Only 7 percent of the rural and 6 
percent of the urban didn’t know or had no answer. 

As could be expected, young people are on the defensive when 
it comes to driving cars and motorcycles. Their inexperience of the 
dangers involved and their youthful love of action could be expected to 
prompt a comparatively large percentage to object to adults terming 
hotrodding and fast driving as juvenile delinquency. Yet when it comes 
to identifying conduct that “really represents the beginning of juvenile 
delinquency,” reckless driving, speeding, drag racing comprised the sixth 
point listed. 

Their two categories of responses to the first question indicate a 
“chip on the shoulder” attitude and an unwillingness to accept personal 
responsibility for their own individual behavior. Three percent of rural 
and 4 percent of urban complain that “almost anything kids do is called 
juvenile delinquency — this is wrong” ind 2 percent of rural and urban 
hold “almost nothing should be called juvenile delinquency because it 
is not the kids’ fault.” Even the top age rural young men and women 
(no breakdown by age was made of the urban sample) felt that way — 
but it was not clear if they were thinking of themselves still as “kids” 
or had in mind their juniors. 

The differences in generations can be seen in the protests by today’s 
youth that their teenage dances should not be termed “juvenile de- 
linquent” by those who did the Charleston and Black Bottom in their 
youth. And when it comes to noisy parties, have those of the Jazz Age 
forgotten the complaints they got from suffering neighbors? Responses 
to both questions indicate little friction over dating, staying out late 
with the opposite sex. Either the youngsters agree with their elders — 
or the latter are not making much of an issue of it. 

Now and then a surprise shows up in regard to the attitude of 
young women that varies from conventional beliefs. It might jar urban 
parents that their young daughters, age 21 to 23, are less inclined by 
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1 to 3 points than any age group of male youth to agree with adults 
who would term “drinking, drinking parties, going to bars, as an ex- 
ample of juvenile delinquency. Yet when it comes to fingering^ conduct 
that “really represents the beginning of juvenile delinquency” all age 
girls outnumber male youth in stressing drinking. Do girls have greater 
confidence in their ability to “handle their liquor” than they have in 
men’s ability? Does going to a cocktail party seem advanced to a 
young girl who really doesn’t drink very much — and so what could be 
wrong? Does a girl with three martinis “under her belt” really believe 
she is in better shape to drive the convertible home than her date who 
has had a like number? With alcoholism a problem, more research 
would be valuable. 

When it comes to listing examples of what represents to youth 
the onset of juvenile delinquency, stealing tops the list — but only by 
40 percent of the rural and 39 percent of the urban samples inter- 
viewed. This small percentage may result from the type of question 
asked. The young people were not asked to list conduct they considered 
wrong, but conduct earmarking the beginning of delinquency. But here 
again is a point of interest in regard to the feminine sex. Rural and 
urban girls regarded “small thefts, shoplifting” two points less serious 
than did young men. 

Of especial interest to parents and other adults are responses to 
the question: 

“In recent years the number of children born to unmarried mothers 
has steadily increased. What do you think are the causes of this? 

(See pages 64 and 65) 

Here again is an appeal from youth, not for more indulgence — 
they deplore too much freedom! — but for more education, training, 
understanding, affection, ways in which they can demonstrate responsi- 
bility, plus better adult behavior. If, as youth speaking out says, “young 
children” today have “no morals” or “moral standards in general are 
lower,” why is this so? In this table, as in many others, the categories 
of responses overlap. For example, a subtotal under “Parents, family 
life” deals with “too much freedom” and there is also a group total con- 
cerned with this. This makes it difficult to get a clear, factual picture. 
But even so, “the mirror on the wall” cannot return an image pleasing 
to parents and other adults who work with young people. 

Again, in an effort to enlist possibly franker answers, interviewers 
of the same age group as the interviewees were used 1 along with adults 
in the same areas. When replying to adults, a slightly higher percentage 
of respondents, in a number of instances, put the responsibility for their 
believed shortcomings on their elders than did when talking with peers. 



Only 5 percent told adults they believed moral standards in general are 
lower when questioned in regard to reasons for the increase in the num- 
ber of unwed mothers, but 1.2 percent confided to those their own age 
they believed this to be so. Also in some instances it would seem the 
respondents told adults what they thought would please the grownups. 
Only 2 percent told adults the reason for the increase in unwed mothers 
is because youth is “not brought up right” and it is the parents’ fault, 
but in peer talk 4 percent held parents blameable. 

Amusingly there is the old “and Adam blamed Eve” angle — and 
Eve agrees! Among the young folks interviewed are some skeptics. 
Some 1 percent just don’t believe the number of unmarried mothers 
has increased. “Statistics are wrong,” they held. 

A few decades ago there was thundering that the then modem 
dances were an excitement to immorality. But less than 0.5 percent of 
today’s rural youth thought present teenage dance floor gyrations con- 
tributed to the increase in unwed mothers and one of the urban young- 
sters regarded it worth mentioning when talking with adults. But 1 per- 
cent did wonder to their peers. 

There has been criticism of the welfare payments for dependent 
children program on the basis that it contributes to an increase in unwed 
mothers and illegitimate children. This survey shows that less than 0.5 
percent of 897 rural males and only 1 percent of 350 urban males 
gave this as a reason for the increase, and that of 897 rural and 361 
urban women, only 1 percent, respectively, considered the angle in a 
supposedly academic discussion because this study does not show that 
unwed fathers and unwed mothers, as a group, are being questioned. 
It is possible the figures do contain a representation of those whose 
opinions result from experience, but this is not set forth. 

Responses were also broken down as to rural married and single 
respondents, and on this topic 2 percent of 226 married women said 
that in their opinion welfare support was a cause of the increase. It was 
not mentioned by married men or single girls. 

Considerable attention was given to civil rights. The young people 
in sizeable percentages had a variety of opinions to the series of ques- 
tions asked. This demonstrates their awareness of the subject and the 
problems involved. This series produced some interesting results, and 
since these young folks are tomorrow’s voters and leaders they are well 
worth “listening to.” 

Rural and urban youth were first asked to tell what the words, 
“Civil Rights,” mean to them. They were asked for examples as to 
how they think the problem of civil rights for Negro and other minority 
groups should be handled — and they responded at length! They were 



asked to rate from “much too slowly” to “much too fast,” the speed 
with which they believe “the government” is moving to ensure civil 
rights for Negroes and other minority groups. Responses to some of 
the questions were broken down by sex, age brackets, and economic 
levels. The rural sample was broken down regionally, and that of the 
southern region into white and Negro. The urban sample was ques- 
tioned on the basis of white and Negro. 

(See pages 68 and 69) 

Can it be that today’s youth is becoming racially colorblind? Ex- 
amination of responses to the question as to the meaning of the words, 
“Civil Rights,” to the individual respondents shows that only in two 

responses is the word “Negro” used. 

Some of the group categories overlap, such as “rights of the peo- 
ple” and “rights of citizens,” but a study of this table can be comfort- 
ing to adult “worry-worts.” The words, “Civil Rights,” as these young 
people in all parts of the country including the South appear to under- 
stand, relate to the rights of an individual in organized society and 
under the American form of government. Responses tend to be phil- 
osophical, academic — “rights of the individual versus the state, for 
example. And a few remembered “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” The replies are akin to those expected on a political science 
test paper. 

But that “Civil Rights” to a sizeable number means the freedom 
“to do what you want” provided it is within the law or does not infringe 
upon “the rights of others,” indicates an urge by youth to do what is 
legally and morally right. This comes out more clearly here than in 
questions in regard to obedience to the law and individual responsibility 
for law enforcement. 

The category “to help everyone, to improve conditions for all peo- 
ple” was raised and it is interesting to note that 1 percent of white 
southerners and 1 percent of Negro urbanites mentioned it. Apparently 
it didn’t occur to any measurable extent to rural respondents in other 
regions, to southern rural Negroes, or to white urbanites. 

That continued education is needed is evident. Does the Negro 
feel that the Chinese, the Indians — even the whites — should have “equal 
rights, opportunities, freedom?” This question is prompted by study of- 
the subtotals under the first group total in this table. The urban Negro 
undoubtedly is more knowledgeable than the rural Negro. But this 
table only breaks urban respondents and rural respondents in the South 
into white and Negro classifications. The results show that 31 percent 
of rural southern Negroes didn’t know or have no answer as to the mean- 
ing of the words, “Civil Rights,” compared to 10 percent of urban 
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Negro youth. Nineteen percent of southern white youth as compared 
with 13 percent white urban youth could not answer. 

Efforts were made to get from young people how they feel specif- 
ically about civil rights for Negroes and other minorities, and also their 
ideas on how the problems should be handled. They were asked this 
two-part question: 

“In your own words would you tell me how you think the prob- 
lem of civil rights for Negroes and other minority groups should be 
handled, or how you feel about it? Can you give me some examples?” 

(A) How the problem should or should not be handled 
(See page 71) 

Distribution of respondents by race in the rural sample is 90 per- 
cent white, 9 percent Negro, and 1 percent other, and in the urban 
sample, 84 percent, 15 percent, and 1 percent, respectively. Since only 
the urban sample and the rural southern sample are divided into white 
and Negro, it must be assumed there are at least, some Negroes, although 
unidentified as such, in the Northeast, Midwest and Far West rural 
s am ples. In considering a question on race relations, the dividing of 
responses into white and Negro makes the replies more meaningful. 

The percentages that immediately catch the attention in the next 
table are those by Negroes supporting the idea that both Negroes and 
whites should “learn to stop fighting each other” and try to understand 
and compromise so that neither dominates. Nineteen percent of Negro 
urbanites and 14 percent of rural southern Negroes held this view, 
while only 11 percent of white urbanites and 8 percent of rural white 
southerners mentioned it as a way the problem of civil rights for Negroes 
could be handled. 

By one percentage point, more Negro urbanites and rural southern 
Negroes than whites in these areas believe that violence and riots are 
hurting the cause of civil rights for Negroes. But Negroes don’t go 
along with whites that there should not be so much publicity and fuss 
over the problem. No Negro respondent advocated violence, but they 
think rallies and demonstrations help. 

That civil ri gh ts for Negroes cannot be legislated and enforced by 
the courts was not considered worth mentioning by either country or 
town Negro. Rather, 11 percent of Negro urbanites and 9 percent of 
rural southern Negroes think equal rights should result from laws that 
are enforced by courts and authorities. Only a small number mentioned 
that the problem should be handled on the state or local level. They 
did not seem too concerned with states’ rights. 
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This table of responses raises more questions than it answers. When 
it comes to how youth feel about “equal rights, opportunities” for 
Negroes and other minorities, only a little more than a third 35 per- 
cent of the rural sample and 34 percent of the urban— -mentioned it 
affirmatively. Within this percentage there are regional variations, and 
also young people vary in their support when specific “rights and 
“opportunities” such as education, jobs, housing, are discussed. 

While the percentage of Negroes and members of other minorities, 
presumably Oriental and Indian, was decided upon as in proportion to 
whites in the population, 9 to 1, the actual number of Negroes inter- 
viewed — 108 in towns and 149 in the rural South— is so small that 
certain findings are hard to accept without further research. Perhaps a 
survey of Negro attitude alone on a wider basis would be revealing 
if this table indicates basic belief. 

Since only 15 percent of rural southern Negroes and only 37 per- 
cent of urban Negroes said they felt that Negroes and other minorities 
“should have equal rights, opportunities,” the question arises as to 
whether the Negroes were hesitant to speak out when the subject was 
applied specifically to them. It should be noted that 55 percent of rural 
southern Negroes, 82 persons, and 37 percent of urban Negroes, 40 
persons, “didn’t know” or “couldn’t answer” as to how they feel. Yet 
in the previous table, 41 percent of rural southern Negroes and 60 
percent of urban Negroes defined “Civil Rights” as meaning “equal 
rights, opportunities, freedom.” 

The last table shows that the greatest support for the principle 
of “equal rights, opportunities” is in the rural Northeast and rural Mid- 
west. It was favorably mentioned by more than half, 51 percent, of 
rural youth in the Northeast, 46 percent in the Midwest, and 36 percent 
in the Far West. But this finding — more rural southern white youth, 
21 percent, as compared to 15 percent of rural southern Negroes, said 
Negroes and other minorities should have “equal rights, opportunities” 
— cannot be accepted without some interpretation. Can this be so? Or 
were these Negroes not saying? Thirty-seven percent of the town 
Negroes, compared to 35 percent of the town whites, felt Negroes and 
other minorities should have equal rights and opportunities. 

The categories of responses make it difficult to get a clear picture. 
If the topics of “equal rights, opportunities” and “segregation” and 
“equal, but separate facilities, opportunities” are handled as major 
totals, why isn’t “integration” given equal billing? The latter is a sub- 
total. The all important subject, “education, schools” is a subtotal 
under “specific opportunities, facilities should be equal,” and it is fur- 
ther complicated by use of the word “equal.” Equal opportunities for 
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jobs is one thing, but equal schools is another, especially to the segrega- 
tionally minded. 

Tabulations for the subtotal “should have equal rights, opportunities, 
facilities” have 6 percent rural southern Negroes and 15 percent urban 
Negroes mentioning this as compared to 21 percent Midwest, 17 per- 
cent Northeast, and even 11 percent southern rural whites! And tabu- 
lations for the subtotal “should have integration; eliminate segregated 
facilities; all racial barriers” have only 6 percent rural southern Negroes 
and 1 1 percent urban Negroes saying that is the way they feel. Can it 
be that these Negroes don’t feel as strongly about civil rights, or is this 
an effort to “please” the interviewer, or perhaps to seem “above the 
problem.” 

Eleven percent of the total rural sample and 9 percent of the total 
urban said there “should be segregation, no mixing of the races” and 
10 percent of the rural and 7 percent of the urban felt that Negroes 
“should have equal but separate facilities, opportunities.” Regionally, 
25 percent of rural southern white were for segregation and 22 percent 
for equal but separate facilities. Respondees in the Northeast and 
Mid- and Far West felt the “situation needs improving” and that 
Negroes, other minorities, “should be treated better.” But only 1 per- 
cent rural southern Negroes and 7 percent urban Negroes are tabulated 
as feeling this way! 

When it comes to the belief that “rights, opportunities should be 
given on ability— not on a racial basis,” more urban Negroes mentioned 
it than did urban whites. Two percent of the total rural sample and 
4 percent of the total urban said they didn’t like Negroes and felt they 
should be sent back to Africa, or “elsewhere.” Presumably this is a 
white reaction as no Negro expressed it. Only 1 percent each of rural 
and urban youth expressed a belief that “integration is communist in- 
spired.” No Negro apparently brought it up. One fact stands out 
intermarriage had no advocates among these questioned. 



This question was asked: 

“As far as civil rights for Negroes and other minority groups go, 
would you say the government is moving much too slowly, a little too 
slowly, at about the right rate, or a little too fast, or much too fast? 



(See page 76) 

On the average, as this table shows, Negroes and whites, rural 
and urban, believe that governmental progress is “about right.” This 
category drew the largest average percentage — rural 30 percent, urban 
30 percent. There are breakdown variations — 45 percent of rural south- 
ern whites regard progress as “much too fast” while 40 percent of urban 
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Negroes think it a little too slow. However, 35 percent of urban Negroes 
appraise it as about right. Apparently too small a number of urban 
Negroes to be recorded thought progress was a little too fast or much 
too fast, but 2 percent of rural southern Negroes gave this as then- 
opinion. The largest percentage, 13 percent, who did not know how to 
answer or had no answer was the rural southern Negro. 

The rural sample was broken down by sex, age groups, and by 
economic levels, the latter undefined. On the average, all ages con- 
sidered progress about right except the 16- to 18-year-old, the largest 
age group, thought it a “little too slow.” More men than women said 
it was too fast. By economic levels, the largest percentage regarded it 

as about right. 

The young people were asked, in general, if they are satisfied, or 
do they believe high schools should do a better job in helping them 
to learn how to make a living. Forty-six percent of rural boys and girls 
and 48 percent urban boys and girls believe the high schools could do 
a better job preparing boys as opposed to 40 percent rural and 45 per- 
cent urban who are satisfied. The opposite is true for girls. Here 52 
percent of rural boys and girls and 53 percent urban boys and girls 
are satisfied, while only 33 percent rural and 37 percent urban see the 
need for improvement in helping girls learn how to make a living. 
Asked of girls alone, 38 percent rural and 40 percent urban, believe 
the high schools could do better for them, but 59 percent rural and 57 
percent urban are satisfied. 

In a breakdown by age groups, 60 percent rural 19- and 20-year- 
old males believe they should have been better helped in high school, 
and from 41 to 45 percent of rural girls, 16 to 23 years of age, agree 
high schools should do a better job training potential husband material. 
From 54 to 60 percent of. the rural girls of all ages are satisfied with 
the tr aining they are getting for making a living, but 22 to 34 percent 
rural males believe the high schools could improve in helping the girls. 
Rural young men who have graduated from high school mid those who 
have gone oil to college or special schools look back in criticism • 
this from 55 to 58 percent. Up to 52 percent rural southern Negroes 
think high schools should be a better job. 

Asked in what ways they considered the high schools helpful, 42 
percent of the rural young people and 44 percent urban said they be- 
lieved they were getting good training in vocational courses, home eco- 
nomics, and clerical skills. They were not so sure that high school liberal 
arts courses were helpful in teaching them to make a living, but they 
saw such courses as basic to an education and preparation for college. 






Asked for examples of ways in which the high schools could do 
a better job, the emphasis was on better vocational courses and train- 
ing among both rural and urban. Some didn’t think there is enoug 
variety of courses, or that they are advanced or detailed enough. Ot e 
feel there is not enough practical on-the-job training. Lessthan 0.5 
to 1 percent plugged for more or better agricultural training. Those who 
believe there could be improvements in the liberal arts field had a variety 
of suggestions — more teachers, better teachers, stricter teac ers w o 
Would make “kids work harder,” and more modern and better teaching 
facilities. The youngsters want encouragement and recognition ot m 1 - 
vidual abilities and achievements. 

As to education, it was learned that 62 percent of the rural and 
71 percent of the urban had attended school last year while 38 percent 
rural and 29 percent urban had not. To the question: “How many 
years of school have you completed?” the replies were: Eighth grade or 
less— rural 6 percent, urban 4 percent; high school but not completed 
rural 46 percent, urban 54 percent; high school graduated— rural 29 
percent, urban 24 percent; college but not completed— rural 15 percent, 
urban 14 percent; college graduated — rural 2 percent, urban 3 percent; 
special or technical school— rural 2 percent, urban 1 percent; graduate 
school— less than 0.5 percent of rural or urban. That these young 
people still in school value education is seen by the commendable per- 
centages who expect to go to educational institutions beyond the high 



school. . 

When the young people were asked if they had made up their 
minds about the kind of work they wanted to do, 65 percent rural and 
67 percent urban replied they had, but 27 percent each of the rmra 
and urban said they had not, and 8 percent rural and 6 percent urban 
said they didn’t know or couldn’t answer. It is well to remember that 
these samples contain a sizeable number in the age bracket of 16 through 
18 years, and time and circumstances have a way of changmg life s 



LUUlovoi . . 

And what are the stars they would follow? The largest percentage, 
28 percent rural and 38 percent urban, would go into the professions, 
and of these it is very interesting to note that the largest percentage 
would go into the fields of education, medicine, medical science, nurs- 
ing. Only 1 percent rural and 2 percent urban want to hang out a 
lawyer’s shingle. Those who would go into business or into office jobs 
comprise 15 percent of the rural and 16 percent of the urban. The next 
biggest group are those who would like to be barbers, beauticians, 
mechanics, machinists, and other types of skilled labor. As to farming? 
Well, only 6 percent of rural youth and less than 0.5 percent urban 
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plan to own or run a farm or ranch. It is boys reared on the farm, 
especially in the Midwest, who still want their hands on the plow. 
Very few city boys dream of this, and not enough city girls to be 
recorded have farming in mind as a career. 

Many of the young people already have job experience. When 
questioned, 53 percent of the rural sample and 46 percent of the urban 
said they were working, and of these, slightly more than half of the 
rural boys and nearly half of the rural girls said they were holding 
regular jobs. The others were in summer jobs. The study isn’t clear as 
to what percentage of jobs are in the individual’s own home, as for 
example, it is possible that farm boys milking cows on the home farm 
regard that as a job. The jobs range from baby-sitting, nonskilled and 
semi-skilled to that of teacher, counselor, and dental assistant. 

Thus from practical experience young people can give illustrations 
of what abilities and qualities an employer has a right to expect from 
an employee. A reading of what young people themselves say should 
cheer parents, teachers, employers, and others concerned with youth 
but it should also sharpen up adults in their responsibilities. The young 
people put emphasis on hard work, loyalty, honesty, promptness, de- 
pendability, ability, initiative. Even allowing for the fact many were 
probably telling the adult questioners what they believed the latter 
wanted to hear, indications are that young people do appreciate, in 
theory at least, what is expected of an employee. It might have been 
well if the young people had been asked what they, prepared to give 
in full measure, have a right to expect of employers. 

Questions were posed to get the young people’s attitudes on gov- 
ernmental responsibilities in getting people jobs. They were asked to 
consider the case of a skilled mechanic who is looking but is unable to 
fin d a job. They were asked if they believed the government should 
find him a skilled mechanic’s job, or any sort of job, or should have 
no responsibility. 

The largest percentage of rural youth, 47 percent, and of urban 
youth, 41 percent, held that the government had no responsibility. In 
this group were young people who had answered variously that they 
would prefer to work for the government, or for small or large com- 
panies, or for themselves. This was the opinion of 50 percent of the 
young people who find today’s world challenging and exciting. Even 
among pessimists who think there is no point in trying to build a future, 
36 percent thought it no responsibility of the government. Only 31 per- 
cent of this discouraged group believe the government should find the 
m an a mechanic’s job and 19 percent think it should get him some 
kind of job. 
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Twenty-three percent of the rural sample and 29 percent of the j 

urbanites who said government did have a responsibility if the man 
could mi find a mechanic’s job for himself gave reasons ranging from | 



it is better than having him on relief and a waste of talent to “we pay 
taxes so government should help.” Also there is a belief that govern- | 

ment knows where the jobs are. But there was an undercurrent that j 

the man should try to help himself and that government should not get 



involved unless his efforts failed. 

The group that held it was no responsibility of government to find 
the mechanic a job had a variety of reasons. They believe it is up to 
the individual himself, and if he is skilled enough and tries hard he will 
succeed. Man y believe it is bad for people to depend too much on the 
gover nm ent. They feel the government should provide employment 
information through its employment agencies. They would have the 
government help disabled veterans. 

The young people were told that there is much talk that there are 
not enough jobs for young people these days. They were asked if they 
were in a position to do something about this problem, what would 
they do — and how? 

The largest number responding emphasized additional education 
and training. Others would encourage private and government em- 
ployment services, set up apprentice training, and develop government 
youth projects. Young people should work hard to help themselves — 
even band together to open new businesses. One group would retire 
older workers earlier and fire married women and foreigners. Schools, 
service clubs, civic organizations, and business groups should be en- 
listed to help. Private and government employment information should 
be improved as should counseling. 

Partly to gauge growth in maturity and to chart the trend, the 
young people were asked (1) what was their most important problems 
or worries two years ago, (2) their current most important problems, 
and (3) what do they guess will be their most important problems two 
years hence. These tables, which conclude the study, are among the 
most fascinating because they show the teenager moving into young 
manhood or young womanhood. 

In brief, a backward glance shows that education was the biggest 
worry with most, followed by problems of being popular, dating, suc- 
cess at sports, and next, the worry of finding a job and making enough 
money to buy a car or get married. There was some thought on the 
subject of being a success as an adult. There were conflicts with par- 
ents, and concern about maintaining good moral standards. The 21- to 
23-year-old worried about military service; the 16- to 18-year-olds had 
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thoughts on world problems; the other two age groups had other mat- 
ters on their minds. There were worries about height and weight, 
especially among 19- to 20-year-old girls. 

Currently there was somewhat less worry about education, and 
now equal with that, was concern over finding that money-making job. 
There was increased concern over that of two years ago in regard to 
marriage, rearing children, careers, and success as an adult. There was 
a lessening of worry aboiit being popular, dating, conflict with parents, 
and military service. There was increased awareness of world prob- 
lems, especially among college graduates. There is decreasing fear that 
they will get into bad company. 

And what of the worries projected for two years hence? In first 
place, for young men; it is jobs; and for young women, family and home 
life. Education continues important but less than the above and there 
is increased concern about careers, success as adults, and what they 
will be doing in their postschool years. Dating is not expected to be 
much of a problem— not even as much as concern over world problems. 
Of all questioned, only 1 percent of male urbanites are expecting to 
have any conflicts with parents. Good qioral standards will still be 
important. Only 1 percent of rural girls and 1 percent of city boys 
expect to worry about their health two years from now. And they 
must have found a workable diet because worry over weight was not 
even mentioned! 

Summary 

The survey indicates that today’s young people have worthwhile 
objectives, are willing to exert themselves, and feel that the future holds 
many opportunities for them. They do not seem to be characterized by 
laziness, tensions, pleasure-orientation, etc. 

As indicated throughout the survey, today’s rural youth are con- 
cerned about education, finding a job and making money, immediate 
f amil y and marital problems. In general, they are concerned About 
what they can do in order to shape the future and realize the opportuni- 
ties the future holds in store for them. 
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Section III 

THE MAJOR ADDRESSES 



WELCOME TO OKLAHOMA 

by 

The Honorable Henry Bellmon 
Governor of Oklahoma 

Manv of our 4-H Club and FFA leaders have gone on to become 

leaders in adult life in many fields of business and in 

professions The background they have had in farming, on theran , 

SSfTS school training has certainly contributed toward then later 

Oklahoma operates on the principle that higher education °a^ht 
to be available to every person who has the initiative to seek it. Th 
Sate has lT fine institutions of higher learning. And because these 
institutions are geographically scattered over the Statetheir operatmg 
costs kept as low as possible, and student loans available, there are 
probably 5 very few of Oklahoma’s youth who really aspire to a co eg 
degree who cannot achieve this goal if they steadfastly try. 

Oklahoma has a rather unique instiWtion-OBahoma Stam 

Tech at Okmulgee, which is doing a good job of providing technicid 

training for young folks who are unable to go to an '^“7 maardle s of 
learning. Oklahoma Tech offers trammg to all comers regardless or 

physical condition, previous education level, or financial situation. 

^ otlahoma Ted, is helping the State fill a badly needed serv^ 
and fortunately work has been found for all its graduates. Since it was 
li“ l946! more than 18,000 young folks have been teamed to 
skilled craftemen in 35 different fields and trades. Forty-two 
percent of its graduates are now earning over J $450 a 
school still has calls for far more technicians than it is able to tram. 

is now able to train 1700 students at a time. 

I call attention to Oklahoma Tech because I am not sure tnat 
other states have moved as far along in the field of technical teaunng 
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as has Oklahoma, and I do feel that many of our farm youth who are 
not able or willing to go through four years of college for a bachelor’s 
degree are going to be more and more drawn to institutions like Okla- 
homa State Tech. I urge those of you who do not have this type of 
training facility in your state to consider it. 

I feel strongly that our country has become great partly because 
we have been a rural nation and many of our leaders have grown up 
in our rural areas able to develop their characteristics of self-reliance 
without the stresses and strains that go with city living. 

I hope that we, in such conferences as this, will be able to develop 
not only methods of making those who now live in our rural areas more 
suitable to the problems they will face ten to twenty years from now, 
but that we can capture some of the rural flavor, some of the rural 
advantages, for benefit of those who live in crowded cities. 

GREETINGS FROM THE UNIVERSITY 

by 

Dr. Oliver S. Wtllham 
President, Oklahoma State University 

We must keep in the minds of the people that agriculture is always 
going to be important to our Nation. The problems we have today are 
going to be different tomorrow, so let’s not let this rural America of 
curs slip backward. Let us not forget that our foundation in this coun- 
try is a rural foundation. 

The problems we are here to discuss are deep-seated. We have 
much that we owe to this past mral America, and we must preserve 
it in a way that it can be just as effective in the future as it has been in 
the past. 

In doing so, there is one thing that I hope we never lose: the fact 
that adversity is an asset, not a liability. Adversity helps to breed char- 
acter in individuals and in organizations, and I think we must keep that 
in mind as we go forward with our work. A little adversity doesn’t 
hurt us! 

There are three very, very important institutions in our Nation 
upon which we are going to have to depend to preserve our way of 
life. They are the home, the church, and the school. 

We have a wonderful group of young people at every one of our 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. I can assure you 
they are better young people than we were back 44 years ago when I 
was a student at this University. They’re improving right along. 



We want them to mature intellectually so they will not only be 
able to make a living but will know how to live and appreciate the 
finer things of life. We want them to mature emotionally. Too many 
of our decisions today are being made upon emotions and not upon 
truths. We want them to mature ethically. The spiritual side of our- 
selves must be developed along with the material. We will have an 
easier time solving our problems in this wonderful new, challenging, 
and changing environment if we have matured in all three respects. 

We must help our young people to know themselves, to be able 
to control themselves, and to be able to give themselves for the benefit 
of mankind. 

We have ahead of us a big job of keeping people in this country 
inf ormed of what is happening to us. There are so many things hap- 
pening in this great revolution. We’re really responsible in this Nation 
for having the world stirred up as it is. 

We’ve got a most challenging job, and I am optimistic about it. 
We have the job of guiding the world in the right direction. We can do 
it, but it is not going to be easy. We’re doing it in this Conference 
within our own country, and it can be extended to other countries, pro- 
vided we are on a sound basis. We must tell our story clearly and in 
a language that our people will understand and want to hear. 
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SOME WHITE HOUSE REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

PROBLEMS OF RURAL YOUTH 

by 

Brooks Hays 



Special Assistant to President John F. Kennedy 
for F ederal’State Relations and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations 



I am glad to be identified with Winthrop Rockefeller on this pro- 
gram. Winthrop Rockefeller is an adopted son of Arkansas, but no 



native has done more for our beloved State, no one has contributed 
more in a more distinguished way to its progress than this former New 
Yorker. We salute him in Arkansas and believe in him. 

When we speak of the problems of rural youth, I recall my first 
campaign for Governor of Arkansas. An opponent said: “Brooks Hays 
shouldn’t be Governor. He was bom in town. He doesn’t know any- 
thing about the farmer’s problems.” I couldn’t think of a good politi- 
cal answer to that. I just told the truth. I said: “Well, now that s 
right.” I grew up in Russellville, a town of 3,000. But father had a 
good idea. He sent me out to help Uncle Will on his Logan County 
farm every s umm er — and I remember the day I decided to be a states- 
man instead of a farmer. I was picking peaches. The thermometer 
stood at 110. The feel of peach fuzz on my neck in that heat made 
it an easy decision! 

I want to talk to you out of my heart tonight, and without a manu- 
script, because I’d rather reminisce and give you what the title sug- 
gested — “Some White House Reflections on the Problems of Youth.” 

One cannot serve in Congress as long as I did without his name 
finall y showing up in a book — so it is not immodest of me to refer to it. 
That first reference was a bit critical of some legislative position I had 
taken. But I have always loved what that critical author wound up 
saying: “Nevertheless, Mr. Hays has never ceased to love the rural 
South that nurtured him.” I like that. This love of the rural South 
which nurtured me has stayed with me through all of my tempestuous 
political life. 

I want to speak to you tonight about the faith that we of the 
rural community and all those interested in rural leadership can have. 
I do not understand why in this period some folks seem to have lost a 
part of their love for the Republic. We even do not hear the word 
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mentioned as often as earlier. There was a time when the word, 
Republic, glowed with feeling and patriotism! Yet I’m quite sure that 
there has never been a time in the history of our beloved Nation when 
we needed a resurgence of patriotism as we do in this fateful period 
in the history of man. In eloquent and moving terms, Lincoln spoke 
of the Republic as the last best hope of earth. I think President Ken- 
nedy put into 20th century language Mr. Lincoln’s words “if we fulfill 
the world’s hope, it will be by fulfilling our own faith.*’ 

Sometimes I hardly know what to say to those who speak as if 
they want a country disrupted ana segmented. They conceive of it as 
a loose aggregation of states retaining such sovereign power- that the 
Nation would resemble the early concept of government when there was 
no Republic. The references to the states as sovereign as if the Nation 
has no sovereignty are no longer relevant utterances. All this was 
changed by the Constitution, for our forefathers, recognizing that the 
time had come to acknowledge that a national community existed, 
established a National Government. 

This is not incompatible with reverence for the states, for ours is 
the indestructible Union of indestructible states. I speak with deep 
conviction in this period of peril of the need for a strong and efficient 
Federal gover nm ent. But I believe too with this same deep convic- 
tion that we must have strong state and local governments. 

This isn’t to scold those who speak critically of a Federal policy. 
There is health and well-being in the ferment of ideas and exchange 
of opinions. It is not this of which I am speaking, but rather the ten- 
dency by some to withhold from the Federal government the full devo- 
tion it needs in order to survive. 

Let me illustrate with the story of what a resident of Saskatchewan 
said to an American— and I shall not identify his state because the 
application is general. When the American asked the Canadian where 
he was from, he replied: “I’m from Saskatchewan.” The American then 
asked: “What kind of country is it?” The Canadian said: “A good deal 
like your State except more friendly to the United States.” 

Our country has demonstrated the greatest industrial genius the 
world has ever seen, yet we sometimes speak about our Nation as if 
we were not fin ancially solvent. Now the economic wealth has not been 
dis tributed equitably. Certainly, no audience of rural leaders needs to 
be reminded of that. But you can apply any index to our progress in 
the field of economic and industrial strength and the measurements 
are impressive. 

A comparison of figures of 1940 and those of 1960 show that 
our gross national product was multiplied almost 2Vi times. In terms 
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of a constant dollar, the increase was 135 percent from 1929, the year 
preceding the collapse of the 1930’s, and, of course, a very prosperous 
year. Family income, also in terms of the constant dollar, adjusted for 
inflation, rose from $4,200 in 1929 to $7,000 in 1960. We are incom- 
parably the richest nation in the world. We are financially solvent. 

But there are gaps in this properity, and we need to see where the 
weaknesses are. I will give it to you in a brief statistical charting. The 
lowest third of our population in 1938 had 14 percent of the national 
income. Although this group in absolute terms has made some prog- 
ress, its percentage of the national income has shrunk to 9 percent. So 
there is work for us to do to see that there is a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the economic wealth of the land. 

I don’t believe you could find many people who have worked any 
harder, at least who have exerted themselves any more vigorously in 
legislative halls, than I have to correct this imbalance. I haven’t al- 
ways been as effective as I have wished, but I have tried hard in com- 
pany with many men who see the problem as I do. I have pleaded with 
city audiences to recognize the inequality in income and the injustices 
that have been imposed upon the rural people of our country. 

At the same time, since we must consider other than economic 
terms and must regard the sources of power, I think it’s appropriate 
for me to say to rural audiences that since justice and fairness are the 
keys to this matter of political control we must make sure that there 
is an equitable distribution now of political power. This is not an easy 
thing to say to rural people because there are some old patterns in 
political life that do not fit this age of urbanization. 

But the people who constitute new populations in our cities are 
really our own people. They are our rural cousins who have been forced 
to move to the cities and if we permit discriminations against them by 
refusing to distribute political power equitably, we have no basis for 
appealing to the city leadership, the economically powerful ones, as 
we have in the past, to distribute economic power more equitably. 

We’re simply applying justice and we must be consistent. I do 
not fear the redistribution of political power, though it gives in the leg- 
lative halls of the states and Nation a lower weighting to some of the 
counties with rural populations, for I am speaking in abstract terms of 
justice. And we will never be wrong in adhering strictly to this measure- 
ment. 

There has been a breakthrough in this phase of democracy. We 
find the courts insisting upon redistribution of political power. I refer 
to it — I hope not too bluntly — only because I insist that we who love 
the rural people are determined to preserve values that are inherent in 



a rural culture. We need have no fear as long as democratic principles 
are applied. In order to insist that justice be done the stricken rural 
areas, we are ready to carry this message to legislative halls. 

I am heartened by signs that those who hold the reins of power 
are being sensitized to our needs. We can use the experience of Antioch 
as a simple illustration. When Paul visited Antioch it was as large as 
Oklahoma City, and in it were some of the wonders of the Biblical 
world. Beautiful columns lined the boulevard leading from the port to 
the center of the city. It attracted thousands of visitors every year. 
Today great proud Antioch lies beneath the silt that flowed down from 
the tableland to cover a city whose people were indifferent to the wel- 
fare of those who lived upon the land. Civilizations may flourish for a 
while but they will perish if they are indifferent to the needs of those 
who sustain the life of the cities. This is a preachment I do not need 
to give this audience, but urban audiences need to ponder the implica- 
tions of the picture of Antioch — and I occasionally remind them of it. 

We who have lived close to the soil ought to thank God for it— and 
we do! Our lives and philosophy have been enriched. I once heard it said 
of a teacher that he had a sort of cosmic piety that grew out of his 
awareness of his continuing communion with the sustaining earth. We 
who have known this communion will not lose it, and one of the things 
that imagination must produce in the field of education for the lads who 
have been forced off the farm by lack of economic opportunities is a 
substitute for this physical contact. We must replace this sustaining 
communion with the good earth with an awareness that our lives rest 
upon the resources of the soil. Surely, we are close enough to it that 
we can find a way to interpret this basic principle in life that its precious 

value will not be lost. . . 

So much for this matter of faith in our Nation, its political institu- 
tions, and its capacity to deal justly with city people and rural people. 

Let me speak next of faith in the resources of our religion, for 

here are some new challenges that we must confront. 

In a less solemn vein I would like to tell of an experience that 
means a great deal to me— an audience I was privileged to have with 
Pope John. My audience with that great and good man was a moving 
experience. Forgive this rather flippant reference but here is a New 
York Times advertisement of a book about Pope John, and it asks. 
“What did the Pope say to Brooks Hays when the Congressman blurted 
out: Tm a Baptist’?” I don’t know if the book tells it or not. But would 
you be interested in knowing — because I do know. 

In the first place, I didn’t blurt it out. Baptists are not noted for 
modesty, and I did let him know I was a Baptist. But do you think the 



Pope didn’t know about me when I walked into that room? His church 
hasn’t stood for 2000 years without learning some lessons, and when a 
Pope receives an individual he knows his background. 

Pope John said: “Mr. Hays, I know you are a Baptist. Maybe if 
some of your group are not entirely friendly to some of mine, I know 
that you have never been guilty of any intolerance and bigotry. Rather, 
you have fought against it. After all, I’m John! 

Mind you, I was perhaps the first Baptist official to be given a 
private audience, and as the great climax to that talk were these sig- 
nificant words by the Pope: “Mr. Hays, we are brothers in Christ!” 

When it came time to leave, the Pope told me that it was his cus- 
tom in his afternoon rosary prayers to mention people by name, and 
said: “I shall mention you by name and your family.” He recalled my 
telling him earlier about our daughter whose birthday was that day. 

Now if you had stood at Second and C Streets in Washington on 
Pope John’s birthday you could have seen me walk into his church, 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, across the street from our little row house on Sec- 
ond Street, and pray, for him. I prayed, first, that God would let him 
live a long time, and second, that He would permit that sweet benefi- 
cent spirit to sweep around the world to make its impact to heal 
wounds and bring us into real understanding of faith and brotherhood. 
The first petition was not granted, as the Pope died soon afterward, but 

I think the second prayer is being answered. 

Pope John was one of the great men of history, and as a Protestant 
I am happy to pay tribute to him because you can see some significant 
developments taking place to relieve us of religious tensions. As he 
greeted me warmly, as I stood in his presence, and as we spoke in that 
friendly way, there was no implication that he was less loyal to the 
church that he viewed as the true church, the Holy Mother Church. 
I could appreciate his loyalty to that concept. He did not ask me to 
yield in my intense loyalty to the Baptist faith— and everyone who knows 
me knows how deep that love of my church is. We understood each 
other and we respected each other. I think that our very coming together 
was symbolic of our acknowledgment that secularism, materialism and 
atheism are set against the things we hold in common. 

We cannot exalt this idea of the oneness of the human family 
unless we find a way to relieve our society and our times of these reli- 
gious tensions. Surely, we are convincing our Catholic friends, who share 
this feeling of a broad faith and tolerant understanding, that we do not 
want to destroy the Catholic Church. To be sure, we have wanted to 
influence it as they have influenced us. But America is richer because 
each has contributed something to our religious culture, and out of 



this common heritage, appears a future more hopeful for youth today 
that cannot be measured in terms of income and physical propress. 

I wanted to dwell upon this area of life because it is evident from 
the things you are doing that you share this feeling. It should make its 
impact upon Washington’s thinking. Those in Washington need to hear 
from you. 

I sat with Governor Carl Bailey of Arkansas, in his office a month 
or two after he was sworn in. He said: “Brooks, I thought when I came 
to this desk, occupied this chair, all I needed to do to accomplish some- 
thing for the State was the will to do it, the will to do good. But my 
heart and my brain have been full of the will to do good for my State 

° but I find constant frustrations.” 

And so it is with all leaders in places of political authority. The 
people must help them. We who guide youth’s thinking and the think- 
ing of those who finally hold the reins of power, we who have something 
to say about educational policy, must find a way to condition the minds 
of the people for the altered patterns of life that will make these times 
better and purge them of those things that are unwholesome in our 
political life. There is work for us to do. 

Finally, in talking about faith in our institutions, I come to this 
matter of racial tensions. I am hopeful on the religious front. I think 
that here there is an easing of conflicts, and wounds are being healed. 
That is my hope and my feeling. But I am not quite so sure about the 
racial conflict, and I’ve lived pretty close to it. 

Here I want to open my heart because I am sure of this, dear 
friends, we have not escaped this contagion even in the happy rural 
places where there has been no violence. You can measure violence 
in many complicated ways. The impact of a disease germ upon the 
body of an un dernourished child in an act of violence. The health facili- 
ties for our neglected rural minority must be improved. They must be 
equalized. We must not rest in our determination to rid our society of 
every discrimination in those areas. 

Again, you do not need this exhortation but the Nation needs to 
hear these things from you. It needs to be told that we suffer from 
disc rimina tion in many rural areas. This has not been dramatized as 
in the cities. We need to draw these discriminations in bold terms to 
convince the Congress and the political leadership that the problem 
exists and must be solved. 

I think the profoundest meditation I ever had about the change of 
my political course in 1958 was not in the White House, but in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. I had returned from a trip, and as I walked into the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel, which was our home during those two happy 
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years with TVA, Leon, a Negro college student, met me at the door | 

to take my bag to my room. This lad, who was working in the hotel 
in off hours to make his way through school, was my friend. I had j 

made my way through George Washington Law School by working in 
the daytime and going to evening classes and I appreciated Leon’s situa- 
tion. We could exchange experiences. 

Leon told me he was glad to read in the newspaper that morning 
that “Mr. Kennedy wants you to help him up there in Washington. You 
see, Mr. Hays, I do not agree with Plato that the mechanisms of demo- 
cratic government seldom raise the best men to the top.” I replied: 

“Did Plato say that?” I had not known it. 1 

In my room I thought about what Leon had said. I would be less 
than honest with you if I did not say that in the Little Rock experience 
I was bruised and wounded. I think I conquered the impulse to be f 

cynical and bitter. I believe in government by the consent of the gov- 
erned. It was the privilege of the people, of course, to change repre- , 

sentation but I was buffeted and the door of opportunity for further 4 

service seemed closed to me. 

But this was the thought that engaged me that day — if this lad, 
so well trained, so well equipped as a result of his college experience, f 

should find the door of opportunity closed to him, then to me it will { 

signify that doors of opportunity are closed to a whole race. My experi- \ 



ence became inconsequential in the light of a greater tragedy that might | 

befall him. If ten years from now he is still carrying bags in a hotel 
to make a living, the American Dream will not have been fulfilled! \ 

You can find a way to exert positive leadership to see that the 7 

American Dream is fulfilled and that we smooth out the rough places i 

in our society so the doors of opportunity are opened for all young peo- / 

pie, without regard for race, religion or rural or urban residence. We 
must see to it that these doors are opened and that none of the adversi- 
ties that seem to plague us, such as shrinking farm income and the loss * 



of physical resources, will prevent it. We must allow none of these 
adversities to discourage us as we place emphasis first upon our human 
resources. 

I am prepared to say tonight— it is my judgment that those who 
sit in places of power will respond magnificently to the appeals by you. 
They will work harder at the task of seeing that every blight that has 
touched a rural community is eliminated and that America all together, 
city and countryside, advances into a happier day. 

I go back to Washington heartened by the things I have seen 
accomplished in Stillwater, Oklahoma, in this meeting of dedicated 
rural leaders. 
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GUIDELINES AND NEW MEANINGS 

by 

Dr. Paul A. Miller 
President, West Virginia University 
and 

Associate Chairman of the Conference 

The only sure qualification that I have for making this closing 
address is that I, born and reared in a deep cut in the hills of West 
Virginia, know firsthand the Problems of Rural Youth in a Changing 
Environment. 

As the years and the jobs have passed by, certain problems of a 
migrating youth — money, rank, and security — have been partially solved 
for me. Enough so that my wife in recent years has insisted that an 
old box in the basement filled with my early farm tools — rusted knives, 
a dehorning implement, a frayed piece of gut suture — be thrown away. 
But I refuse. From time to time I get the uneasy feeling that I will 
be back using those tools again before the migratory hazards of my 
farm youth have all been safely passed. 

When I become overly assured about the success of the agricul- 
tural world, I turn to James Agee, especially to his Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men .* In his moving reference to Annie Mae, the young wife 
of the sharecropper, he wrote: 

“Annie Mae watches up at the ceiling, and she is as sick 
with sleep as if she had lain the night beneath a just-supportable 
weight: and watching up into the dark, beside her husband, the 
ceiling becomes visible, and watching into her eyes, the weight of 
the day. She has not lacked in utter tiredness, like a load m her 
whole body, a day since she was a young girl, nor will she ever 
lack it again; and is of that tribe who by glandular arrangement 
seem to exhaust rather than renew themselves with sleep, and to 
whom the act of getting up is almost unendurably painful. But 
when the ceiling has become visible there is no longer any help 
for it, and she wrenches herself up, and wiggles a dress on over 
her head, and shuffles barefooted across the porch to the basin, 
and ladles out two dippers of water from the bucket, and cups it in 
her hands, and drenches her face in it, with a shuddering shock 
that straightens her; and dries on the split flour sack that hangs 
from a nail; and is capable now of being alive, to work . . . 



♦James Agee and Walker Evans, Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941), p. 88. 
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The symbols of deprivation are less stark today, although there 
are parts of the Appalachians, of the Deep South, of the northern border 
region of the Great Plains, which remain more than vaguely reminiscent 
of Annie Mae and rural America in the thirties. She continues to 
remind us that rural problems are interwoven into the regional, racial, 
and minority group structure of the United States, and that, despite 
the agricultural revolution which has transformed our country, many 
such rural people remain just off the main road of an increasingly ur an 



It is to this paradox that I wish to comment, for it has been as 

elusive as a spectre throughout this Conference. 

Today, the productivity increases for the farm worker exceed 
those of the urban worker. Abundance of farm products outruns con- 
sumer demand. Agricultural research and education to induce techno- 
logical changes are the envy of all developing countries. Local, Sta e 
and Federal governments join in a great investment of facilities and 
personnel that these technological changes may continue. 

Yet, 500 leaders have come together here to show anxious concern 

over the children who grow up within this system! 

Although the objective of public investment in agricultural tech- 
nology was to increase the incomes and level of living of rural people, 
the actual result, due to economic limitations involved in aggregate sup- 
ply and inelastic demand, has been a persistent lag in rural income 

compared with urban. , 

In many respects, the key person benefited by the investment 

in agricultural technology is the urban consumer, who secures an ample 
amount of quality food for less of his total income than any other con- 
sumer in the world. However, the chief good to American society is 
in economic growth, made possible by the transfer of human resources 
from the agricultural sector to manufacturing enterprises, to the profes- 
sions, and to services. 

The welcoming statements and speeches the first day of this Confer- 
ence, and countless references since, indicate the way Americans cherish 
rural life. By some mystery of alchemy we have taken the intimacy 
between man and land, between farmer and occupation, between family 
and community responsibility, and have woven into such relationships 
certain deepset values of individuality, hard work, and unrestrained 
enterprise, and have produced an almost magical belief that the sim- 
plicity and directness of rural life are basic to the American Way. 

True as this may be, the paradox is still there, for a growing 
body of research suggests that rurality can be associated with relatively 
weakened inclinations toward change, personal adventure, vocational 



aspiration, and adjustment to new community situations. One cannot 
read the background papers for this Conference without experiencing 
the sharp collision between belief and fact. 

Another point in the paradox refers to the longstanding, assump- 
tion that size and primacy of community relate positively to widespread 
participation in local affairs, that community decision-making is made 
more relevant to actual needs and services, and that a certain soundness 
springs from being face to face with one’s natural environment. 

Yet, not unlike rural income levels, the facts speak out on the 
depletion of community life in rural communities, as embodied in edu- 
cational, counseling, health, and governmental services. And this seems 
true in spite of the massive investment on the technological side. And 
even on this side, it is difficult to overlook the gleaming bellies of dead 
fish in streams turned to sewers, the vacated houses in the country and 
the empty stores on Main Street, the fresh wounds and the. old scars 
in the natural beauty of the landscape, and the rabbit hutch-like homes 
incongruously located by the local speculator in a misplaced hope for 
a suburban community. 

To repeat, the paradox is: in spite of more than a century of large 
scale public and private investment in agriculture and rural life, in 
spite of several armies of technical personnel organized about a host 
of special rural interests, in spite of one of the most highly organized 
parts of American life, we continue to experience persistently chrome 
symptoms of disorder in rural life— relatively lower incomes per family, 
institutional services commonly below the standard which our society 
has come to expect, a not infrequent pattern of retreat from the rapidly 
changing times, and a certain brittleness about mobility. 

It is important for us to discover the reasons why this paradox 
persists, for within these reasons we shall find the uniqueness of the 
rural case, if it is there at all, and the fundamental insights and guide- 
lines for our future work. 

First, the agricultural case demonstrates how a ponderous emphasis 
on the technological side may leave in its wake the most serious of 
unintended results affecting community values and institutions. 

It is heartening that this Conference of experts should undertake 
to redress the historic imbalance in rural life between physical and 
capital resources on one hand and human resources on the other. It 
long has been clear that human, natural, and capital resources must 
develop together and in balance. 

Otherwise, man is not required to give enough of himself, and 
he eventually finds himself without the skills, the disciplined rigor, and 
intelligent receptivity for sudden change. But throughout most of the 
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technological thrust of American agriculture, spokesmen for human 
resources have been without much of an audience. 

Second, it is necessary to recognize that the so-called “agricultural 
revolution” is as much an organizational revolution as it is technological. 
There is no other sector in our society in which such complex agree- 
ments have emerged between the various levels of government, between 
institutions of higher learning and the special interests and action aims 
of public and private agencies, between national goals and grassroot 
creeds, and between the dominant interests of rural people in legisla- 
tive representation and political strategy. 

Such agreements and arrangements produced the awesome effi- 
ciency of American agriculture, and in so doing contributed substantially 
to the economic growth of the whole society. Today, however, the 
ponderousness of this organization, at a time that its historic agrarian 
bases are being washed away, tends to sustain old forms and hopes of 
the rural community, to permit the means frequently to determine the 
ends, and to provoke internal tension and contest. The result is an 
absence of determined leaders and of sufficient new approaches and 
adventuresome risks. 

Third, although having developed an insatiable hunger for agricul- 
tural technology, the agrarian community has been singularly resistant 
to experimentation and planned change for community institutions. 

More and more one is able to predict that rurality and a tendency 
to small-scaled institutions go together. Such jurisdictions as the rural 
county and small rural school district, formed in an earlier and simpler 
day, now present to locality after locality a serious block to achieving 
sizeable economies. 

Although great strides are being made, the quest for a self-con- 
tained bundle of local services is still very much alive. This quest is 
inextricably tied up with the rural belief in grassroots control over 
services as a means to offset big government, big business, and big 
organization. 

Such forces as these three constrain the rural community from 
making rapid adjustments to a larger-scaled geographical and social 
life, reduce the gulf between technological maturity and institutional 
immaturity, and make for an ambiguity in what it means to be a rural 
American. The price of this ambiguity is being paid by children in 
underemployment, unemployment, and the risk they run of a life experi- 
ence of lower quality than it might be possible for them to achieve. 

Since children have been our concern at this Conference on rural 
life, it is important that our workgroups and we as individuals have 
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attempted to set forth just why it is that rural youth offers unique prob- 
lems and opportunities. But most of what we have talked about cannot 
be sharply distinguished as applying exclusively to rural youth or to 
urban youth. In fact, as we have discovered new insights here, I sus- 
pect that chief among them is a new dedication to the notion of inter- 
dependence. 

Nevertheless, I believe our issue, defined in terms of rural youth, * 
distills out of this analysis of rurality in the following points: 

Rural young people are acquiring skills and work habits to go 
with them which, to considerable degree, may not relate to aptitude 
or aspiration; may not be realistic in terms of employment in or 
out of the rural community, and in fact, may be oriented to jobs or 
occupations that are obsolescent and disappearing. 

This characteristic is rooted in the very complex nature of 
values in the rural community, in the lagging aspirations of the 
family, in the quantity and quality of educational and other com- 
munity services, and in the presence of special features of the com- 
munity expressed through race, minority groups, and the extent 
of delinquency and retardation. 

Since the rural child is up against the natural reality of family, 
community, and kinship, we must face the possibility that the 
range and quality of his visual and verbal impressions, in and out 
of school, tend to limit his knowledge about alternatives in work 
as in other fields, to reduce his ability to deal with abstractions 
and concepts, and to emphasize a probable inward-facing disposi- 
tion toward change. 

If this characterization is correct, we must conclude that 
rurality exacts the price from its young of relatively less awareness 
of the nonfarm world. 

The odds suggest that the rural child is destined to make a 
major move as he shifts from youth to adulthood. This move is 
built along three axes. One is the axis of physical mobility, and 
this extends beyond the boundaries of a familiar physical com- 
munity. The second is the axis of social mobility, and the purpose 
of this move is to achieve higher money and status symbols, and 
it requires entrance into new groups and activities. The third is 
the axis toward increasing depersonalization of relationships and 
toward a more extensive verbal environment. 

The pronounced strain and related dislocations that are possible 
along these three axes when rural youth migrates to urban communities, 
together with inadequate preparation for the move, represent, I believe, 
the hard core issue that we are up against. 
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What then are the guidelines that will enable us to mount a more 
intensive attack? Personally, I shall take five guidelines from the Con- 
ference. 

But before discussing them, it is necessary to point out that in 
many rural areas, especially in the markedly depressed ones, we face 
a vicious circle that is not easily broken. This circle moves from family 
units in no position to instill high vocational aspirations, to families in 
communties populated with relatively greater numbers of older people 
who are oriented to past experience rather than to adolescent experi- 
mentation, next to the outmigration of teachers, managers, and other 
trained examples for youth, and then on to the subsequent depletion of 
community services, to the lack of capital growth with resulting loss of 
buying power in the tax base, to the rapid increase of the more dependent 
ages of the very young and the very old, and to eventual disinterest in 
innovation by civic leadership. 

The First Guideline, as I see it, is that the best way to slice through 
this vicious circle is to find ways to retain competent education person- 
nel in the rural community. It is possible that the cheapest investment 
for the underdeveloped community is to find a way to attract and hold 
at least small groups of very talented teachers and school leaders. The 
indication is that as the general community level drops, economically 
and socially, so does the talent of its instructional personnel. If that 
vicious circle is to be broken it will have to be the other way around! 

It has been emphasized at this Conference that a first-class system 
of elementary and secondary school education is basic to the adequate 
preparation of rural youth for citizenship and for work. 

I sometimes wonder as we work on industrial development, hoping 
for new factories, going to meeting after meeting to encourage laymen 
to improve community services, just how much we educators stand up 
and point out that there is no substitute for first-rate instruction; that 
it calls for money, that the community will need help from the various 
levels of government, that the school patrons must be actively concerned 
with the standards of facilities, instruction, and supporting services. 

Many rural leaders just haven’t fully faced up to this. Too many 
hope that a new shirt factory will pull a community out of its depression. 
Well, it won’t! If we are rich enough to stock defense weapons, and 
rich enough to spend a decade in getting a man to the moon, then we 
are rich enough to have first-rate instruction, and supporting services to 
go with it, in every community, rural or urban, where they do not now 
exist. 

We need a breakthrough here — a radical conception of a higher and 
broader threshold of universal education. Yet, more money— and much 
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more will be required— wiU not substitute for leadership. Those of us 
in higher education must reconsider just how intent and dedicated we ve 
been in generating school administrators and teachers, as well as min- 
isters, physicians, social workers, and others, who will find in the rural 
community a special call. 

The Second Guideline is the strong emphasis this Conference has 
given to more and better counseling services. Our workgroup reports 
have underscored the lack of adequate counseling services m rural 

areas and stressed their urgent need. . 

Our data suggest that rural young people tend to shorten their 

vocational training plans, emphasizing tangibles. Thus even with first- 
rate instruction in the basic topics, its relationship to life and to work 
must be pointed out by the counselors. Even with this, I believe that 
the rural high school will have to remain flexible in order to satisfy 
the differences in capacity, aptitude, initial interests, and aspiration of 

the students. . 

Another challenge to the counselor is that of filling out a student s 

knowledge, basically insufficient, about the richness of alternatives in 
the world of work. This involves pointing a young person to a new 
self-consciousness about his occupational future, in terms of a job, and 

in terms of the right one for him. . 

Still another challenge in the counseling of rural youth is the fasci- 
nating one, perhaps because it is not now being done. This refers to 
bringing the rural young person, as well as his loved ones, around to 
the facts of migration in American society, working through the impli- 
cations and the hazards of the moves, the contrasts in rural and urban 
life, the possibilities of job moves and residential moves, and the serv- 
ices which may help one as he prepares for the move, as he is making 
it, and as he completes it. 

The Third Guideline refers to the need for more post high school 
programs of a terminal nature. With the growth of the community or 
junior college movement we have learned that more young people are 
enticed into education beyond the high school when the opportunities 
are available near their homes. Undoubtedly we shall see more such 
institutions, be they branch colleges of established universities, com- 
munity colleges operated by public school systems, state-supported ex- 
tension centers, and even privately sponsored two-year colleges. We 
should favor this movement if adequate standards and methods of sup- 
port are worked out and maintained. 

However, this development does not meet the need for institutes 
whose chief obligation is that of preparing young people in technical 
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skills, in the crafts, and in the practice of effective community citizen- 
ship. One of the curious aspects of underdeveloped communities in 
this country and abroad is that they tend to deemphasize educational 
attainment at the intermediate level. Accordingly, large gaps exist in 
which there are few turning off points for students of varying motiva- 
tions, aptitudes, and financial means. 

Although it is good to see the new national possibilities for voca- 
tional education, I’m inclined to believe that we don’t use very well the 
resources and techniques we already have. The Agricultural Extension 
Service, extension and correspondence courses, companies interested in 
the work-study concept, the burgeoning interest in short courses and 
conference activities, all suggest sufficient grist to attempt a large num- 
ber of ad hoc experiments in learning for young and old beyond the 
high school. 

The Fourth Guideline is the need to explore less dogmatic con- 
ceptions of the community than is commonly the case. Some of us tend 
to lose ourselves in the small-scaled units of the older rural community. 
Others see the eventual assimilation of the outlying community into the 
the metropolitan center. And frequently our professional agencies, 
by their own example, take positions which fail to quietly teach the 
people and give them some forewarning of newly emerging patterns. 

One of our West Virginia counties, of small and still dwindling 
population, is some forty miles from a major and growing industrial 
center. Not long ago, when my family and I were passing through its 
county seat at four o’clock on a Saturday afternoon our seven-year- 
old son pointed out what I had failed to see myself — there was not a 
person on the main street of the town! This would not have been so 
fifteen years ago, but today the men and women go by the hundreds 
each morning to work in the nearby industrial city, although they still 
maintain their homes and part-time farms in the hills of that county. 
Much family shopping is done in the city and at the supermarkets 
along the way. 

Also interesting in this story is that the county agent is still organiz- 
ing his work about that single county, and several of his professional 
colleagues are assisting the people of that town and county in an indus- 
trial development corporation which so far has failed! 

My judgment tells me that the county agent’s idea of the com- 
munity and this activity is in the wake of history. The people in their 
own way are ahead of the county agent on this score, and he might 
better spend his time bringing the people of the town, county, and 
nearby city together in order that the new fact of their mutual existence 
could yield advantages to all. 



We may have accepted too many dogmas too rapidly:— that 
there is only one kind of farm to live and work on, the big mid expen- 
sive one; the confusion of farm life with, and its believed dominance 
over, rural life; the superiority of the longer residential move over the 
shorter occupational move. 

As we go about exploring additional possibilities in the emerging 
community, we should think through alternative c °” bm f ‘°" s 
involve: (1) the ecological and natural structure of the area, (2) the 
commuting pattern from jobs and services; (3) the alternative posa- 
bilities of consolidating political entities; and (4) centrahzing certam 
of the specialized, expensive educational, technical, health, and socia 
work services. Once such factors are combined and recombined in 
new patterns, our host of professional agencies could arrange programs 
and assign personnel in accordance and recognize the mandate Jf the 

future. . 

It is pleasing to note recent developments that give weight to the 
area or regional notion of a community. Permeating tins should lie 
concern for blending the stability of local identity with the richer view 
of an enlarged geographical life. As we come to this we shall find 
that the usefulness of the terms “rural” and urban wi a 7 e h 
appeared and that the stabilities of rural life and the varieties of urb 

life are both possible. 

The Fifth Guideline deals with the need to speed up the flow of 
cultural experience and impression into rural communities. We need 
more libraries circulating more books, more statewide educational tele- 
vision networks, greater participation of local people in the crea ‘ v£ - 
and performing arts, more and better refresher courses for professs.onal 
practioners in medicine, law, and engineering, and stepped-up partici- 
pation of the people in industrial development, and m rural planning 

programs. . . 

While each of these will achieve worthwhile objectives in their 
own right, each and all together wiU sweU the myriad of impressions 
in rural America, and by so doing will enlarge the awareness which 
rural people may have not only of the nonfarm world but of their own 

as well. 

I hope, too, that we could have more forthright talk with people 
about the issues with which we have grappled here at this Conference. 
I’m not sure we are as honest about some of the realities as we ought 
to be There are times when some of our farm project programs appear 
to prolong unnecessarily the interest of rural boys in farming. More 
than a few farmers have remained too long in farming because the 




flow of technical knowledge from the county agent has kept them just 
above the marginal breaking point. 

Well, these have been the remarks of the summarizer who fol- 
lowed the summarizes. As analytical impressions of this Conference, 
they turned out to be more clinical and less anecdotal than I might 
have ordinarily planned. But I was moved by the Conference to put 
up a framework — a kind of theory — to give focus to the salient and 
powerful propositions which lurked just behind the massive and vigor- 
ous format of our deliberations. These remarks may have been too 
heavily skewed to structure. But if so, this will emphasize that there 
will be no unilateral solutions to the needed adjustments of rural 
youth in an urban industrial society. 

The 500 individuals who have been here represent perhaps the 
largest assembly ever brought together to review the rural sector exclu- „ 
sively in terms of human resources. Our effect upon the country’s con- 
cern with the underdevelopment of youth can be unusually great if we 
are prepared to replicate at state, regional, and community levels, what 
has taken place here. 

As we do so, I hope we remember that our present resources are 
by no means meager. They sometimes seem to be because we frequently 
fail to identify them or bring them together. As the problems of both 
rural and urban communities become more unspecialized and general, 
and the resources by which to solve them become more specialized 
and particular, those of us who are professional people must take the 
lead in perfecting interdisciplinary efforts. Otherwise, there never will 
be enough resources to do the large job we have before us. 

What brought us here was a common interest in helping young 
people understand and adjust to the challenging and dangerous cir- 
cumstances of change in the modern world. As we offer what we have 
to give, we shall be helping them and ourselves, as Ortega y Gassett 
once put it, “to live at the level of our time.” 

If any one of us goes home without a more intelligent understand- 
ing of modem rural life, or without a more abiding awareness of the 
nature of American society, then the fault lies with us as individuals 
and not with this provocatively planned and executed Conference. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON RURAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

by 

Samuel V. Merrick 

Special Assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Labor 
for Legislative Affairs 



It is a sign of our times that the Department of Labor, in other 
days identified with the problems of American industrial workers, should 
today concern itself with the job future of those who^ backjpound 
rural The increasing interdependence of our people, the blurring of 
difference In our way of life, and the refusal of difficult ^ P" “ 
yield to traditional governmental allocations of responsibility a 

There are three explosions that are challenging our mstitutions— 
the population explosion, the technological explosion which catrieswith 
it an ever rising productivity per person, and the worldwide explosion in 
flte'asphafion^ of people for a better life. Beyond a doubt our Negro 
fellow citizens are part of this explosion in aspirations. 

Tf nroiections by the Department of Labor are correct that only 
about r^Tof rural youth coming of age in the 1 1960’scan , look 
forward to farming for a living, then many thousands of farm youth 

must be prepared for nonfann work. £ , 

Superimposed on this huge task is the additional burden of inte- 
grating ?nto our life and culture the rural nonwhite— largely Negro-- 

fouth who already face an uphill struggle for job 

Neero youth have been leavmg rural areas at a faster rate 
white. In 1950, about 1.3 million nonwhite, aged 10 to 19, werehvmg 
in rural areas. Ten years later, this age group numbered 642,000, a 
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drop of 52 percent. The corresponding decline for white youth was 
only 33 percent. 



It is a gloomy fact that many of the Negro youth who moved to 
urban areas merely changed their status from unemployed or underem- 
ployed rural dweller to unemployed city dweller. 

Early warning signals that our Nation’s youth might have difficulty 
finding employment in this decade were already evident in the 1950’s. 

Every year during the 1950’s, in recession and nonrecession years, 
the unemployment rate for 16 to 19-year-olds was at least twice, and 
in some years nearly three times, the unemployment rate for the entire 
labor force. By 1960 their unemployment rate was 14.7 percent com- 
pared with 5.6 percent of the total labor force. Almost similar figures 
appear for 1962. 

There are now some 800,000 out-of-school, looking-for-work 
young people between the ages of 16 and 21. This does not include the 
underemployed, typically rural youth on marginal farms, because a 
satisfactory means to measure underemployment has not yet been de- 
vised. 

Nevertheless, unemployment data tells us in no uncertain terms 
that youth, rural and urban, are not finding their place in our labor 
force. 

What of the future? The full impact of youth unemployment is 
yet to come. Preparations to meet it should be underway now, for our 
lead time to make provision is rapidly growing shorter. 

By 1966 our best guess is that there will be nearly 2.5 million 
out-of-school, out-of-work youth age 16 to 21. 

What seem to be the prospects for rural youth who stay at home? 

Significantly, from 1950 to 1960 there was a 41 percent decline 
in the number of workers employed in farm occupations. This is the 
largest decrease ever recorded for a ten-year period in the Nation’s 
history. 

Slightly less than four million workers were employed as farmers, 
farm managers, farm laborers, and foremen in 1960 as compared with 
six million in 1950. 

Thus, the predicament of the rural-bom and reared youngsters, 
inadequately prepared to compete for nonfarm employment, is more 
serious than that of urban youth. Such rural youth face a choice of 
underemployment — a marginal existence — on the farm or movement 
to urban areas for uncertain employment. 

Rural youth who do not migrate have found that higher levels of 
education and training are needed for many of the available farm or 
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farm-related jobs because of the changes that have taken place in Amer- 
ican agriculture. In the last decade the number of tractors on American 
farms increased 44 percent. The average farm size increased from 215 
to 302 acres and the need for scientific farm management know-how 
is more widely accepted. 

Many economic activities which are peripheral to agriculture re- 
quire technical and professional knowledge as well as basic information. 
This area, dubbed “agribusiness,” is expected to provide increasing 
employment opportunities for the better trained and more highly 

educated. 

The movement of young people to areas of better job opportuni- 
ties can be worthwhile if they have the skills to match growing demands 
in urban centers for better educated and well-trained employees but 
a word of warning! A recent study by the Department of Labor on 
worker mobility showed that eight million persons changed jobs in 
1961. Such a high turnover points to the danger of having just one skill. 

There has been a ground swell of grassroots efforts throughout 
the Nation to help young people. Long dormant youth opportunity 
boards have been reactivated. Educators together with civic and busi- 
ness groups are conducting “back-to-school” movements. Many com- 
munities are making efforts to help young people find jobs, and a number 
of schools are increasingly interested in work-study programs. 

These examples of local initiative are most encouraging. We in 
government are fully aware of the magnitude of the needs to be met 
and the efforts that must be undertaken to render assistance. For ex- 
ample, much needed and far-reaching vocational education legislation 
has been passed. Also there is the amended Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Other helpful proposals are pending. 

Undoubtedly solutions to these pressing needs are closer when peo- 
ple like you from towns and communities throughout the Nation as- 
semble in a Conference, such as this, gather facts, alert people to 
existing problems, and join together in helping our Nation’s youth. 

The prospects for employment of rural youth depend largely on 
the outcome of efforts in their behalf. Providing them the educational 
and training facilities that are appropriate to our times, making them 
aware of the statistical probabilities of their career choice, selling them 
the idea that education and the building of skills are important to their 
future, these are touchstones to a firm foundation for their participation 
in the great venture of life. 
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EDUCATION: THE BEST FARM PROGRAM OF ALL 

by 

Dr. A. Turley Mace 

Director of the Office of Rural Areas Development, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

The first thing we must recognize is that the problems of rural 
America will not be solved by rural America alone, or in the tradi- 
tional patterns. 

In the years ahead as in the past, family farms will get steadily 
larger — and fewer and fewer people will be employed in agriculture. 
That trend is beyond anybody’s control. 

The plain fact is that the decline of rural communities will be 
stopped, if at all, only through nonagricultural activities. And to this 
end, city and country must cooperate. As far as government on all 
levels is concerned, it is the problem of all departments, not just that 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Excessive migration away from rural areas is not the answer. 
Just as depopulation, is not good for the countryside, too rapid growth 
is not good for the cities. Urban and rural problems, alike, will be 
alleviated if we slow the migration and stem the decline of rural areas. 

It is far, far better to create noncrop activities where rural people 
now live than to compel their migration to urban areas that are ill- 
prepared to receive and employ them. 

Agriculture-based industries, timber-based industries, rural outdoor 
recreational enterprises for city folks, and as much nonagricultural 
industry as can be developed — this is what rural America needs. 

Here is where the U.S. Department of Agriculture through its Rural 
Areas Development programs is trying to help. The idea is to encourage 
organization of citizens’ committees in rural counties to do something 
about their local problems, and to see that they know the aid available 
to them through the various agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
as well as through other Federal departments and agencies. 

In face of prophets of gloom and starvation, people in the rural 
areas have fed the American people and a large share of the outside 
world. Due to their phenomenal levels of efficiency, food in America 
costs less real money, less of the city man’s salary, than in other coun- 
tries. High on the list of forces that have resulted in this proficiency of 
production is education. This is education such as the adult education 
of the Extension Service, the Vocational Agricultural Training Program, 
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the supervision of the Farmers Home Administration, theyouthedu^- 
tion work of 4-H Clubs, and vocational agriculture as weU as the basic 

‘‘tSTjllt technical skills that go with automat* 
farming. They must learn the vast array of skills required in agn 
turally ^related occupations. They must learn highly techmcal skills 

enter business or industry. . *_ 

If they don’t learn, it may not only be that they will be force 

take low-pay jobs, it will probably mean that they wiU be un^y^L 
To adequately learn these technical skills andtoproperlytake 
their nlaces in society, rural youth must have the highest type of basic 
SaKSent of these levels of education will not be easy. 
For many, Federal, state, and local assistance will be necessary. 

X i we are to challenge the rural youth of today to build strong 
rural and nonrural areas tomorrow, the education goal must be 
reached. This is the reason why today education is the most impo an 
farm program. In fact, it always has been. 



RURAL YOUTH AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

by 

The Honorable Esther Peterson 
Assistant Secretary for Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor 

As we are all aware, a growing society is a 

is a two-edged tool: it cuts both ways. While for the Nation 
as a whole the net result of change may be beneficial, to those w o 
are adversely affected, the consequences may be devastating— a way 

The farms have lost three million jobs since 1947. This demands 
that all of us-educators, parents, representatives of management and 
labor, and government officials, both local and 

lenee of developing action programs now to expand job opportumties 
in' every community, both rural and urban, and thus strengthen the 

““TI; only through the concerted efforts of such organizations ns 
the National Committee for Children and Youth-with its dedicate 
spirit and tenacity of purpose— combined with ] private P ubUc mlUa ' 

tive at all levels, that we can hope to find workable solutions. 

Change follows scientific change in such quick succession tee 
days that we must learn an entirely new body of knowledge about 
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eveiy ten years. The changes which have come to all the fields of our 
world knowledge have engulfed farm and rural communities, cities 
and suburbs, so much so that new words are being coined daily. Now 
we t alk about “rurbanization” and “agribusiness” in an effort to de- 
scribe the fusion of city and rural life. 

I share your concern for the problems caused by the changes which 
have come to the farms and their people. I grew up in farm country. 

I am poignantly aware that the way things were done in my early years 
in Utah is vastly different from the methods of today. 

In those days we had no fresh fruits and vegetables out of sea- 
son. An orange once a year in the Christmas stocking was a treat. 
Farmers rose to start their work before it was light and they worked 
until dark. Every single row for planting was prepared by the slow 
plodding steps of a man and his horse with the plow between them. It 
took all the hours of the longest day and all the available man and 
horsepower, working in this fashion, to get the necessary work done in 
the right time and season. 

But I pleasantly recall the business partnership of the farmers and 
their wives, whole families sitting down to a hot supper and discussing 
plans for the coming season, taking it for granted children would stay 
on the home place and benefit from the learning handed down genera- 
tion to generation. 

But as mechanization and new farm technology have replaced 
man, horse, and plow, so also have they reduced the number of workers 
needed in farming. One farmer’s work now feeds and clothes the 
equivalent of 27 people instead of the three just a few decades ago. 
Today only one farm boy in ten can expect to earn a good income 

farming. 

The agricultural revolution now in progress is a reminder of our 
past history. Although different in many ways from the industrial 
revolution, the current agricultural impetus is similar. It demands 
change in the customary ways of working, a revaluation of concepts of 
land use, and of traditions and customs we have held a long time. 

As we look back on the industrial revolution, we realize how 
thoroughly accepted now are shorter hours of work, better working 
conditions, and a decent minimum wage for many people. Almost for- 
gotten is how hard many people worked to get those advances. Forgot- 
ten, too, are the grade-school-age children who worked 12-hour shifts 
for three cents an hour in the new textile mills. 

We are shocked to be reminded that this was an accepted custom 
of the times and that many people sincerely believed the country would 
go b ankr upt if child labor were prohibited and higher wages prevailed 
in the new industries. 



Minimum wage laws and the 40-hour week did not bankrupt the 
economy. Unemployment compensation, a concept new a generation 
ago, designed as a bulwark against hardship and economic depression, 
has not ruined the country though disaster was predicted at the time. 

The industrial revolution resulted in greater buying power for the 
workers. This has gone back into the economy, expanding the strength 
and greatness of America. Today’s rural problems merit the same dili- 
gence in finding answers which will give the rural dweller dignity and 
maintain the Nation’s prosperity. 

Agricultural changes are affecting the lives of both rural and urban 
people As farm income and jobs have declined in recent years, boys 
and girls are leaving the farms. This is true of the trained and better 
educated as well as those without skills. 

The rural youth without training or skills to enable him to get 
and hold available jobs faces confusion, disappointment, rejection, and 
frustration. Too many of these disappointed workers have moved into 
city slums. And the condition of slum-dwelling people is becoming 
progressively worse— the sparking fuse of social dynamite. 

A few years ago people were called crackpots when they said that 
some day this country would have 60 million jobs. Now there are 70 
million employed, 95 percent of the population, but there are still 5 
percent not working. This is not as high a percent as the country has 
experienced but it is more than should be accepted as normal. There 
should be no rest until something is done about it. 

This Nation, in which tens of millions of people enjoy the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known, contains within itself an 
underdeveloped country— a country of resources waiting to contribute 
to the whole prosperity. A Cabinet-level committee has reported to 
the President that “there are 32 million persons in the United States 
living at a lower level than America is capable of providing for its 
citizens.” This is equivalent to the combined populations of Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Ohio or of the five largest metropolitan areas; New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 

We all are concerned that rural youth have the opportunity to 
meet the challenges of a changing world. They must be helped to meet 
these challenges with strength, the necessary skills, and education. 

About 700,000 boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 21 are 
out of school and out of work. An excessive proportion of these 
jobless young people are rural youth. Negroes have double the unem- 
ployment rate of whites, and other minority groups have similar dif- 
ficulties. 
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On the basis of present trends, 40 percent of today’s fifth graders 
will drop out of school before graduation. A number of these live on 
farms and in rural communities. Twice as many dropouts as high 
school graduates are unemployed. Three out of five dropouts had no 
counseling or guidance before leaving school. 

I was amazed when I read the background papers for this Confer- 
ence to learn what a trickle of counseling has been given to rural youth. 
It’s no wonder so many kids haven’t had their sights lifted higher to 
what the great possibilities are! There may be jobs in other areas for 
those with the necessary training. By 1970 the United States will need 
five million new skilled workers. The population explosion will call for 
new homes, roads, sewers, schools, community centers, businesses, in- 
dustries. 

Developments in technology and automation are raising the edu- 
cational requirements for employment in general. They also are abolish- 
ing many of the jobs that demanded no skills and traditionally provided 
the dropout’s entry into the work market. 

I am sure educators in this country share a deep concern for 
another group of people — the eight .million adults over 25 years old 
who have had less than five years of schooling. For these someone 
failed to have a stay-in-school campaign, or a guidance service to 
prevent school dropouts, or to urge a migrant school in the community. 

Migrants as a group are probably more deprived than any other. 
The migrant farm worker knows no other skill but farming. He, his 
wife, and children are on a treadmill from which there is little chance 
of escape unless the public takes serious responsibility for them and 
supports legislation to alleviate some of their distress. 

The migrant farm workers have no permanent homes, no roots 
in any co mmuni ty, and get little benefit from community services. The 
migrant child has none of the stabilizing relationships provided by 
church, school, and friends usually enjoyed by a youngster in a family 
settled in a community. The Office of Education has estimated that 
each year 600,000 migrant children are denied an education because 
their families are on the move. 

Another area cf grave concern is the problem of minority group 
unemployment and discrimination. The push of Negroes for civil rights 
has spurred other minority drives— Indians, Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Oriental-Amencans — against discrimination in employment and 
education. 

Let us recognize that we shall be neither free nor prosperous unless 
we resolve now to give every citizen his inalienable rights. This would 
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be no more than being an American demands— as well as plain com- 
mon sense. 

In behalf of those 32 million low-income people, the 700,000 
boys and girls out of school and out of work, for the many rural peo- 
ple unemployed, the eight million striving to read, the migrants, and 
the vast segment of the population who are called “minorities,’ I ask 
for recognition and assistance. 

There are several things to be done. 

The most pressing need is for adequate education and training. 
Vocational courses must be reassessed, not only to help the mechan- 
ically inclined youngsters, but to gear the courses to realistic job oppor- 
tunities and to the community labor market. All discrimination m 

schools must end. 

Additional guidance and counseling services are needed not only 
for today’s students but for dropouts who might be induced to return 
to school. Some states have found that when parents attend adult 
classes, their children take a greater interest in school. Attention must 
be given to migrant problems. 

Increased mechanization is adding hazards to agriculture, already 
recognized as the third most hazardous occupation. We must extend 
the same safety protection to workers in agriculture that industrial 
workers have. If we safeguard all farm workers, we will be protecting 
the youthful ones. 

Consideration should be given to revised concepts of land use. 
Many areas bypassed by economic progress have encouraged depopula- 
tion, for example, by converting land to recreational use, meeting needs 
of nearby cities and suburbs. This turning of land to other uses is not 
new to this Nation. Early in this century when cotton prices dropped to 
ten cents a pound, diversified farming was introduced in the South and 
that section was changed from a predominantely one-crop operation. 

The Administration is trying hard with new programs to stimulate 
the economy because at the base of much of the problem is the simple 
fact of jobs — just plain jobs. 

There are progr am s underway aimed at promoting job opportuni- 
ties the urban programs of the President’s Committee on Juvenile 

Delinquency and Youth Crime; the youth provisions of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act; and programs of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. Youth camps, such as would be provided under 
the Youth Employment Bill, have been set up in a number of states 
on a pilot basis. One objective of the tax cut is to make more money 
available for industrial expansion. 
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Much can be done by volunteers. Just for example, in a literacy j 

program an individual can volunteer to teach one other person to read. | 

A volunteer day-care center would be a great service to migrant mothers J 

who when they go into the fields to work take their young children | 

with them because there is no one with whom to leave them. I 

We in this Nation have always been able to solve our problems — | 

and we can solve today’s problems, too. I challenge you, the leaders h 

in your communities: Let us battle unemployment, poverty, ignorance, j 

injustice, and apathy. f 



RURAL YOUTH AND THE PROPOSED NATIONAL 

SERVICE CORPS 

by 

Captain William R. Anderson (USN — Retired) 

Staff Director, President’s Study Group on a National Service Corps 

We are living in an era of planned progress. We are making 
planned progress, however measured, in the fight against cancer. The 
business man who can look forward and plan his progress is the one 
most likely to survive future competition. 

We face the question as to whether or not the time has come for 
planned progress in dealing with the social factors in this country. 
Certainly, the challenge is no less than that which we face militarily, in 
space, and on the economic front. 

Planned progress in meeting the problems of youth, just as in 
science, technology, and economics, requires a great deal of innovation 
and not a little experimentation. We must try out some fresh ap- 
proaches, some bold new . approaches, so that we may select at the 
earliest possible time those courses of action which are beneficial. 

I saw Admiral Rickover go about the development of atomic pro- 
pulsion systems. He made two decisions that saved this Nation ten 
years. First, he decided to innovate and develop an atomic-powered 
submarine. Secondly, he decided to experiment by trying two ap- 
proaches, one involving a sodium-cooled reactor, and the other a water- 
cooled reactor. He didn’t know if either would be successful. Sodium 
did not turn out well. The water project exceeded expectations. 

I would hope that this Conference can come forward with some 
bold, new approaches in dealing with the problems of rural youth — 
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to provide these young people, so often bypassed, a full partnership in 
the aspirations and opportunities of the American system. 

The National Service Corps is not a youth program as such but 
certainly the priority of its attention would be toward youth, and rural 

youth would be a group of prime concern. 

I believe the National Service Corps may be a step toward planned 
progress. It is a fresh new approach, it is an innovation, and it is ex- 
perimental. ^ . . 

It is a concept based on the realization that 40 million people m 

this country live below the poverty line, and that by far the greatest 
reservoir of potential help exists in the millions of idealistic and able 
Americans who should be called upon to participate in increased people- 
to-people programs directed toward causes of human distress in this 
country — programs to help people help themselves — programs that can 
be built on the part-time volunteer efforts of citizens in their own com- 
munities. 

The catalyst which we hope will bring about this more massive 
American volunteer effort is a modest-sized corps of men and women 
of all ages, asked to give a year or two of their lives in dedicated service 
in areas of great need here at home. 
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